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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide reviews current theories on the 
teaching of writing, focuses on the nature of composition, and 
enumerates sequences of writing exercises for seventh and eighth 
grade teachers to consider for assigning to their students. Contents 
include "Rhetoric in the 1960 ■s," which defines composition and 
explains what languaging is about; "Ways to Set Op a Composing 
Exercise"; "Composition Program Grade 7," and "Composition Program 
Grade 8," which present writing activities for those grades based on 
recording, reporting, and generalizing from one's imagination, life, 
literature, and the mass media; and *VAssessment-Evaluation," which 
raises question about evaluating student writing and discusses tha 
purpose of the composition program. (RB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



"How to 'not* have to do school work. First get the teacher involved 
in an interesting conversation. Get other students involved in it to. 
Keep it going, most effective way of wasting one-half a period." 

Ironically the 17-year-old who wrote the preceding quotation for a composition 
exercise to write a process exercise explaining how to do something, demonstrates 
the real purpose of language arts instruction. Metaphoring and languaging Man 
is a unique being among the constellation of living creatures, for only he can 
symboli^fi his experiences in such a way that others understand vicariously what 
he has trKperienced . Douglas Heath (1967) argues that 80% of classroom instruction 
is taken up by the teacher talking to students. Such teaching methods truncates 
the student's languaging repertoire. Whether the teacher teaches deductively or 
inductivi'ly , there is a limit to the number of opportunities the students have to 
speak. As the student in the quotation above indicates, there is an optimal 
opportunity to metaphor and to language, especially when the group talks among 
themselvei? or when a class of 35 students is broken up into six groups or when 
triads of students work together talking, languaging and metaphoring. 

"Languagixig" is a guide that places the emphasis on student language and not on 
models of professional writers nor on the generalities of what rules students 
should follow. Consequently, in the process of evaluation the teacher should 
heed Paul Diederich's (1971) confession and avoid using red ink for the error 
method in assessing student papers: 

'*My own research has convinced me that red inking errors on student 
papers does no gcod and causes a great many students to hate and 
fear writing more than anything else they do in school. I gave a 
long series of tests covering 580 of the most common, persistent 
errors in usage, diction and punctuation and 1,000 spelling errors 
to students in grades 9-12 in many schools, and the average rate of 
Improvement in ability to detect these errors turned out to be 2% 
per year. The drop-out rate is more than enough to account Jor this 
much improvement if the teachers had not been there. When considering 
how many hours of my life I have wasted in trying to route out these 
errors by a method that clearly did not work, I want to kick myself. 
Any rat that persists in pressing the wrong lever 10,000 times would 
be regarded as stupid. I must have gone on pressing it at least 
20,000 times without any visible effort. 

'* Although nobody knows what the right lever will turn out to be, my 
hunch is that we may have to program out most of these errors through 
the ear before we can affect the eye or the hand." 
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A tnajor purpose of "Languaging," the Composition Guide for Mt. Diablo Unified 
School District Intermediate Schools^ is to provide teachers in grades 7 and 
8 with a variety of strategies for teaching composition to their students t to 
articulate the composition program of grades 3 through 6 with the Intermediate 
program, and the intermediate program with grades 9 through 12 in the District 
high schools. An additional purpose is to familiarize teachers with the impact 
of the Dartmouth Conference on the teaching of English, succinctly described by 
Albert Markwardt (1967); "If there is a 'new English/ it is to be found by 
reexamining and reinterpreting the child ^s experiences in language rather than 
by Introducing new content, as has been characteristic of curriculum change in 
certain other school subjects, notably mathematics, science, and geography." 

The lengthy introduction dealing with theory is crucial, for the writing exercises 
sans theory are nothing more than grocery lists. 

The Composition Project first reviews current theories in the teaching of writing, 
then the* " Lde focuses on the nature of composition. Finally, the Guide 
enumerr sequences of writing exercises for 7th and 8th grade teachers to 
considi;;!: for assigning to their students. 

A. Rhetoric in the 1960 *s 

Among the most influential theorists on rhetoric in the last 10 years have been 
Francis Christensen, Walker Gibson, James Moffett, and Edmond Farrell, and the 
many scholars who have contributed to the Composition Programs developed under 
the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education Curriculum Centers. Many of these 
individuals* ideas have been integrated in the Composition Project discussed 
below. Francis Christensen *s work on the generative rhetoric of the sentence 
and paragraph has been very influential, especially in the writing programs of 
grades 9 through 12. His identification of four aspects of mature style (the 
addition of modification, movement of modification, levels of specificity, and 
texture) is extremely useful when students have understood the purpose for 
writing. Chrlstensen was greatly responsible for the Composition Program of 
the USOE Nebraska Curriculum in English. It has been our experience that his 
four principles of rhetoric are generally too difficult for most of the 
students in grades 7 and 8. 

The difficulty results from the teacher becoming slavish to Christensen's 
terminology. What is useful is his technique of identifying additional 
clusters of modification and of identifying levels at which the modifiers make 
the subject, verb or object more specific. In other words, a basal clause like 
"He shook his hands*' is improved by adding lumps of language that further 
specify the exactness of the act. By adding on to "He shook his hands" the 
modifying clusters "a quick shake," "fingers down," and "like a pianist^" a 
reader begins to experience vividly the act the writer is trying co capture. 

Christ ensen uses an identifying system moving down the ladder fron abstract 
to specific, a system which can be helpful to the students so long as the 
teacher does not make the steps rigorous. In other words^ the sentence 
"He shook his hands a quick shake, fingers down, like a pianist" might be 
diagrammed as the following: 

1. He shook his hands 
2. a quick shake 

3. fingers down 
Q 4. like a pianist 

ERIC 
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One can argue that both "a quick shake" and "fingers down" subordinate "shake^" 
so that the diagram would be: 

1 • He shook his hands 
2. a quick shake 
2. fingars down 

3. like a pianist. 

The point is that that is not ths point. When the technique becomes the end 
of inquiry for the teacher and the students and not the means for analyzing 
the sentence, Christensen^s method is no longer useable* 

Gibson and Moffett differ from Christensen's analytic rhetoric for they offer 
a more organic, synthetic approach, moving from the whole down to the part. 
James Moffett in his book Teaching A Universe of Discourse (1971) has enlarged 
upon the ideas of Gibson and the rhetoricians who identify the importance of the 
audience, the purpose of writing, and the persona of the writer or speaker in the 
act of composing. Moffett demonstrates that the modes of discourse conform to 
conditions of purpose and audience. The crucial ingredient in his scheme is 
to heighten the experiencing of events so as to moti^^te the writer to write to 
specific audiences. Moffett enlarges on these thoughts and enumerates the act 
of composing as ^'writing out," "writing down," and "writing up." The activity 
of "writing out" is that type of composing which gives "full play to the invention 
of Imagination and expresses inner-psychic material." The audience of these 
"writing out" activities is generally the self. When a poet is composing a 
lyric or a student is jotting dovn his feelings , both are making a record for 
themselves. It was probably this stance that John Stewart Mill was referring to 
when he said that a reader of poetry overhears a poem. "Writing down," on the 
other hand, is the recording of ongoing events, as in the case of note taking, 
transcribing, and recording Important details. 

Frequently, the writer will be writing to himself, as in the case in which he 
is taking notes. Sometimes, when he is "writing down" he might have an audience in 
mind, generally a familiar audience. In these two situations, the writer does 
not pay a great deal of attention to the polish or precision of the message. 
"Writing up" refers to a written discourse intended for an audience other than 
oneself, an audience which hopefully will act upon the information rendered. Due 
to the inclusion of stance and audience, Moffett offers a more complete theory 
of rhetoric than does Christensen, for, in a sense, he is moving from a full 
discourse to smaller units and then eventually to the smallest unit. Christensen, 
on the other hand, moves in the opposite direction-- f rom the phrase to. the 
sentence to the paragraph to the whole discourse. 

Ken Macrorie, on the other hand, bases his theory of composition on the observation 
that most students attempt to use impressive language, "phony and pretentious 
English," language which has no relationship to real experience. Good writing 
involves telling truths, selecting natural words that connect closely with 
the feel of experience. 

To accomplish honesty in writing, Macrorie suggents the ten minute free writing 
exercise. In this type of journal writing students do not stop to think about 
what to say or how to say it, but keep their pens moving continuously, jotting 
whatever comes to mind or describing whatever they observe around them. In 
this way, the writer is going so fast that he is forced to use his own natural 
language. From this assignment, Macrorie moves to free writing with a focus, 
staying on one subject for 15 or 20 minutes of nonstop writing. These free 
Q ttings are later "tightened" by selecting the facts, details, and actions 




Lch most accurately recreate the experience. 
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As the students ^'evelop authority in connecting writing to real life, Macrorie 
assigns -them to record the details of a process or experience and then write 
these details into a case history. He asks students to write dialogue from 
true situations, to watch and record oppositions in people and places, to 
keep a journal which tells truths from personal observations. With each 
written inspection of life, students are to play with word choice, word order, 
and word economy until they are satisfied that their sensations have been put down 
truthfully. 

In addition to Macrorie 's precision in reportage, Gibson (1970) adds two interesting 
components to the trinity of persons, purpose, and audience. In the diagram 
below, Gibson demonstrates that tone is the distance between the persona and 
the audience. The line connecting the two is relatively short in an informal 
utterance or composition. The line connecting persona and audience is relatively 
long when the speaker or writer is not familiar with his audience and wants to 
assume a kind of detachment. 

I. Tone, the Distance between 

persona and audience 

® ® 

Audience Persona 

In a situation in which persona 
is chummy and informal. 



© ^ © 

Audience Persona 

In a situation in which persona 
is addressing an important figure 
(a senator) or an anonsrmous group 
of readers • 

A second characteristic which Gibson contributes is the notion of attitude that 
the T^iter or the persona has toward his subject. In the diagram below, the 
speaker* 8 favorable attitude toward his subject is indicated by the line linking 
persona with subject and which is drawn at an upward angle. One can diagram 
a negative attitude that a persona or writer has toward his subject by drawing a 
line connecting the persona to the subject at a downward angle, 

II. Attitude, the angle between 

persona and subject. 



Subj ect 





Persona 

In a situation in which 
the persona is trying to 
sell something-. 
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Subject 

In a situation in which 
the persona is trying to 
damn his subject. 

Edmond Farrell provides some interesting tools a teacher might consider in 
organizing writing assignments around selections in literature. Like Moffett 
and Gibson, he sees persona, or writer, as an extremely important element in the 
writing situation. One must begin by assigning students the role of a vivid 
persona. If a teacher is going to assign a writing exercise based on a literary 
selection, Farrell sees two stances that the persona can adopt, either internal 
to the selection or external to the selection. In other words, in an assignment 
such as, "Assume you are Lady Macbeth and that you keep a diary. Write the five 
entries which precede your suicide," the student is to adopt a persona quite 
different from his own. On the other hand, iu a writing assignment such as, 
"A friend of yours comes to you with a copy of Macbeth and says, 'I understand 
you read this play in class, what should I look for in it so that I can most 
fully understand it?' what advice would you offer?" the persona is outside of 
the literary selection, most likely the student's own self. In the same sense, 
the audience can be internal to the literary selection or external to it. In 
the following assignment , the persona and the audience are internal to the 
selection. The Glass Menagerie * "You are Tom and have been away from home now for 
three months. Write to Laura trying to explain to her why you left." Too many 
assignments based on literature have only one audience, usually the teacher. 

Farrell also points out that the purpose of the writing exercise can be specified 
or unspecified. Tom's writing to Laura above would be an example of a specified 
purpose. On the other hand. Lady Macbeth entering five notes in her diary might 
be thought of as an unspecified purpose. 
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B. What Is Composition ? 

Composition is not content, Wendell Johnson commented that you can't write 
writing. Writing is a languaglng, a thinking process (unlike literature and 
language, which are content)* In order to write one has to be moved, moved 
to a degree that he wills to assemble his thoughts in language and metaphors 
for his audience. No less important is the fact that much writing emanates 
from the will to express oneself, but too often composition has been taught 
as a subject. In most State-adopted texts, writing programs are tied exclusively 
to literature. In "Languaging" the writing assignments are languaging and 
metaphorlng, based upon real-life situations, literary selections, and media. 
Though many literary selections provide a good basis for writing, a comprehensive 
composition program should extend beyond this in order to include those kinds 
of writing activities people encounter daily (in the outside world). In fact, 
the content could be from any subject area; e.g., science, social studies, 
mathematics or home economics. 

Since composition is manipulating language, many aspects of language study 
necessarily are a part of the process of writing — semantics, dialect, usage, 
lexicon, syntax, and phonology. These areas of language study should not be 
taught in isolation but, rather, should be integrated with the writing act, as 
they are in the act of reading: the student Intuitively accreting skills in his 
pursuit of meaning. 

Wally Douglas captures the uniqueness of man's manipulating the symbolic system 
in the following: "Human beings do have this quite special ability, the ability 
to embody experience — past, present, or future, in repeatable, systematized, vocal 
sounds, and thus to reduce the exigencies of immediate experience to various 
regularities; concepts, I suppose they would be called, in first grade, language 
arts. Biologically, we have receptor and effector systems; humanly, we have this 
other system, somewhat dependent of the first two, which we have to call a 
symbolizing and a symbol-making system. It is by means of this system, through 
the li'nguage we make with it, that we represent the world to ourselves. We act 
by these representations, we live with their aid, we know ourselves by them; such 
help as there is in us comes with them." 
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"A Satirical Way of Looking at Languaging for Different Audiences for Different 
Purposes" 

The following article from MAD Magazine is a refreshing way of seeing how the 
same content can be manipulated for different purposes and audiences. 



Among the more dismal things about going to school is the expectation by teachers 
that you will read books and grind out homework from the day you are first able 
to pick up a pencil until the day you*re finally allowed to pick up a diploma. 
Worse yet, you*re bullied into writing thousands of themes, book reports, term 
papers and final exams as evidence that you really read all those books and did 
all that homework. But worst of all, most students plod through the years of 
drudgery without realizing that the whole ridiculous thing is avoidable. It 
should be obvious to anyone with an ounce of connivance in his soul that breezing 
through school without ever cracking a book is a cinch if one remembers two 
simple facts: (1) The first theme you wrote in second grade can be rewritten 
to fill every assignment you* 11 be saddled with later on, merely by adding some 
appropriate big words and twisting the subject matter around a littlel and (2) 
teachers seldom read the trash turned in by students anywayl All that really 
counts is filling lots and lots of pages with words, thus "proving" that you've 
emerged with a clear grasp of whatever it is you're supposed to be grasping. 

MAD herewith demonstrates what an easy swindle it is to master. And once you've 
got it down pat, you, too, can loaf through the next fifteen crucial and formative 
years as you're... 



SYMBOL ENGLISH DEPT> 



from MAD © 1973 by E.G. Publications, Inc. 








Writer: TOM KOCH 
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/Ax Saweir \/acasri/n 
i speNf- fetT to w^eks Suiwer 

/n^mtr-C^ caNzus. i saw 
m^nnv Pi9s itieir. Sum of Jhe 

veri^Y S{/im LiUe p/as3<^r 
borN wiLe I was iHeir. trier Jver^^ 
Limn /^v <3r<3M pa Eff ie 905 oat 
aNcifeecfs i^e pigs cvrrv 
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Bill ,1. Eftie 
Remedal SoFbrnor© Engli;^ 
Mr. VAlgrebe - Pe^^od 7 
"A TaLE OF TWO CItIES" 
I fouuD this book be 52? paGes lonS and as 
talked abou^ in claso, a vork o? grea^ English 
literature even though most of ic saems to be 
about fp.ance. It is well writte'^ and holds the 
interest ot the reAder well; expecialy through 
the first cHapter. 

V.y onl y criticiSa or the a'^thors ' writing is 
the way he never says in the fi^st chapter that 
the rabble (who vere the PrenCh country people 
of their day that staKted the //^Hj^K French re- 
volution by kiLLing all the c^ty people ) pro- 
bably raised isany pigs t^n their farmS. I think 
/Kj^ the book i^would have m^de nore sense if the 
author had said this in THe first chapter be- 
cause piftS smelL and have to be Fed every day 
which d could have mAde the rabble act like they 
did. 

Unless the aut:hO^ wrotS about it in later 
chapter^* the reaieH yi/ also woulD not iearn 
that pigS have very smalL eyes and stare AT 
you when ±x±zxxKiutxN^bc±K you sza^ e at thea. 

This could r:3k£ tho rabble bloodthirsty as I 
learned while dcing a loT of outside reading in 
KAnsas a couple of years apio. But the author 
leaveo this iarort^nt fac* Chapter 1, 

I have no other critlcis^ of this book as I 
found rei^st of it to be a '.ork of 

great literature as we taLked about it in class. 
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]»Urr«d J. Eftle 

Much haa beon »*.>4«4 

rulh fh^." subsidiary, t" tut n.","^'^ S**tes 
evoni., ^ i"'8ntion of barbed ^ Oklahona land 
events occurring bet,een^1lo' a'^ria^'r-''^r''"^ 

"•toy fro." l'S?,S"f'?. ^f lM^ L^M^ 

tic lent to reveal a 



A aUAUTATlVE ANALYSIS OF SV/INE VISION ] 
AS IT PERTAINS TO HUMAN BEHAVIORAL [ 
RESPONSE IN OSBORNE COUNTY, KANSAS. 

A flisserl^Hou based upon primnry research 

and prc'Scnfed as a qualification for the 
degree of Doctor of Phnosopliy }ii Abnormal 
Zoology bv ^\'ilfrcrt Jcffrcd Kftie. 



Ji^ - or RURAL FAUNA AS IT RELATE<i 

TO THE PROLIFERATION OF URBAN DELINqScY 

centrrtel'^^ln-^Jrs^'rp^^Ja'tSn"' ^"^"'^^^ ^" 
F PSM' 

(Felonies equals the square root of People per 
Square Mile divided by Hogs) 

alone would tend to sprv« i^' ; Phenomenon 
; • H.H.D. areas ' ^ deterrent in 

^ niA^r^ru^^^' that follow, we shall 

''^sed so/e/y S,'"/" research d.„, , . 

""ens/fied fh size of l''''^ cnjp.Vic.f .'"''^''t 

P'oof that thk T '''^^"rah/e ,h. r ^^'^nd Ch/n, , 
^^"le toiwf-n tends tJi', '"'•''•ature L"^ 

'•toji*^..^ ~ «ngc of • 

. 41 D^,' . Z' P"man'(v .-. . . ■ 



o 
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D. Languaglng About What ? 

The context of a writing assignment may be a real life situation, the student's 
self-expression, a literary selection, and/or othe^ media. The variables a teacher 
might consider in assigning "writing down" and '"writing up" exercises to the 
students would include persona, both external and internal; audience, both 
external and internal; purpose, both specified and unspecified; to^?.e, the 
relationship between the persona and the audience; and attitude, the feeling 
that the persona lias toward his purpose or content. The modes of composing may 
be thought of as recording, reporting, and generalizing. Below is a chart that 
roughly approximates Moffett's ideas relating to the way one processes his 
content, either abstractly or specifically, and the effect that his audience 
has upon him. 



MOFFETT'S COORDINATES 



Persona 


Mode of Writing 


Audience 


Tense 


Form of Discourse 


First Person 


Recording 


Self 

Alter ego 

Friend 

Friends 

Unfamiliar Audience 


Is 

Happen- 
ing 


poem, soliloquy, diary, 
monologue , dialogue, 
drama, sports broadcast 


First Person 


Reporting 


Friend 

Group of friends 
Large peer group 
Anonymous group 


Happened 


informal letter, dialogue, 
reportage, notes, speech, 
article in school paper, 
story, eye witness, 
account, autobiography, 
memoirs, article for 
Life or New Republic 


Third Person 


Generalizing 


Official 
Peer group 
Professional group 
Anonymous group 


Happens 


formal letter, autopsy 
article , essay, case 
his tory , biography , 
chronicle 


Third Person 


Theorizing 


Professional group . 
Anonymous group 


Will or 

should 

happen 


essay, history, speech, 
Socratic dialogue, 
thesis 



o 
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II. Ways to set up writing exercises 

Techniques Teachers Can Use to Engage Students In Writing Activities 

A teacher can arrange a number of situations drawing from the student *s 
Imagination, from real life, from literature, and from media. In order to 
engage students in composing. Basically, the relationship can be depicted 
In the following diagram: 




Oral Language Written Langiiage 



Audience/decoder 

Since speech Is symbollzatlon of reality, writing Is symbollzatlon of 
symbollzatlon of reality. The farther removed from the experience both In 
time and space, the greater the likelihood that the message, stimulated by 
the experience, will be blurred or distorted for the Intended audience. The 
following are three techniques by which teachers can give students writing 
exercises so that they, as encoders, can generate language that Is to be 
decoded: color lifting, multimedia and book binding. 



A. Techniques for Lifting Color to Make Transparencies 

There are two processes of lifting a color print In order to make very 
Inexpensive overhead transparencies. The teacher can use Contact 
Celluloid or Mylar laminating film which Adhere the color pigment from 
a photograph printed on chalk base paper. If the picture Is on any 
other type of paper ^ such as chemically treated photographic paper, the 
color lift technique will not work. 

1. Contact Paper - Any hardware store carries Contact Brand Transparent 
paper. (A teacher can be fooled into thinking a roll of transparency 
paper Is used up because the safety paper on which the transparent 
Celluloid is adhered has trademark and measurements visible.) 

There are twelve steps to making Contact transparencies: 

a. Cut out a picture printed on a chalk base paper such as Life , 
Esquire , Time, color sections of the Sunday magazine, etc. 

b. Match a piece of Contact paper and cut in order to superimpose 
on the picture. 

c. Separate Contact Celluloid from safety paper. 

d. Carefully roll Contact Celluloid onto print. 
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e. Forcefully rub the Celluloid onto print so that the adhesive 
binds the color pigment* 

f • Put the combined print and transparency in lukewarm water with 
some detergent added « 

g. Take out the celluloid transparency after 15 minutes (sometimes 
the two sheets will separate independently). 

h. Separate the celluloid from paper. 
1. Allow transparency to dry. 

j . Look at the dry celluloid to see the layers of noncolor chalk 
that were also lifted by the adhesive celluloid. 

k. Scrub the transparency vigorously under running cold water until 
all of the noncolor chalk Is gone. (This step Is extremely 
Important because the chalk Is Impervious to light and the 
light from the lamp will project an opaque form on the screen.) 

1. Mount clear transparent celluloid onto clear acetate (106240, a 
box of 100 sheets t« from MDUSD Warehouse Catalog) or plastic frame 
or spray adhesive side of celluloid with clear plastic so the 
adhesive does not wrinkle or stick to other surfaces. 

Mylar Laminating Film - One can order Mylar Laminating Mounting Film 
In rolls of 11 1/8 by 200 feet or 20 Inch by 200 feet from the MDUSD 
Warehouse. The former Is number 81020 and the latter, 81022. There 
are twelve steps to laminating transparencies: 

a. Cut out a picture printed on chalk base paper, such as that 
used In Llf e » Esquire > Time , color section of Sunday newspaper, etc 

b. Match a piece of Mylar Laminating Film and cut it in order to 
superimpose It on the picture. 

c. Place dull side of laminating film on color print with the 
shiny side out. 

d. With the mounting press iron, pin down four comers of the 
laminating film. 

e. Place combined laminating film and paper in the dry mount 
press and bake it for 11 minutes. 

Steps f. to 1. are identical to those for Contact Celluloid lift. 
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B. Media 

A teacher can construct situations with media whereby the students communicate with 
each other; l.e.» students in pairs or students in groups can generate papers for 
other students as audiences. Aa previously mentioned too often the only audience 
to whom students write is the teacher. By rearranging students* chairs, the 
teacher can construct a situation in which student X communicates to student Y. 
For Instance, if the teacher projects onto a screen an image on a transparency 
(two techniques of lifting a color print to make a transparency are discussed 
on page 13) on an overhead projector, he can pair his students so that student 
Y's chair is facing student X, who can see the screen over student Y's shoulder. 
Student Y cannot see the image. Student X must tell his partner what he sees. 
He must language and metaphor so his partner can perceive with his eyes. 

Following Moffett's ideas, many exercises may be arranged so that student Y 
records what student X is seeing and describing to him, so that student Y reports 
a series of events that led up to the frozen moment being captured in the Image 
being described by student X, or so that student Y generalizes philosophically 
about conditions revealed to him by student X*s perception. 

The length of students' written work will be determined by their age and ability. 
With slower students, student Y may try to draw a geometric figure that student X 
sees on the screen. The riddle is also effective. Student X, looking at the 
object on the screen, can describe it but cannot identify it, while student Y 
notes all the details in order to find the noun that identifies the image. For 
more able students, student X can verbalize as much as he can in a given period 
of time» and student Y will generalize the whole by supplying a title or caption 
for the picture. 

Student Y can be asked to compose a sentence with multiple embedded modifiers 
that identify the specific details of the image described to him by student X. 
Using the same procedure, student Y can write a paragraph or the whole discourse, 
in each case the purpose being to record, to report, or to generalize. Their 
interrogations may appear to be chaotic, but in f:iCt, the alert teacher can 
detect in the student's language his or her discovery of his or her own 
egocentricity . When student X says he sees a man, student Y is not satisfied, 
but presses on so that X answers "a funny man,*' only to be countered with 
inquiries like "a peculiar man?" or "an amusing man?" 

This arrangement might last for 15 minutes before the teacher removes the 
transparency and hides it from those students who are Y's. Then students reverse 
position and a second transparency is put on the overhead. 

This type of assignment can be extended to a third student, or student Z, who is 
responsible for evaluating the papers of student X or student Y. The students 
composing Z might be those students who were absent the day of the dialogues, or 
they could be students in another of the teacher ^s classes. For instance, in first 
period, 20 of the teacher's 30 students would fall into the category of X and Y, 
and the remaining 10 would be Z. Those students would be charged with evaluating 
the pppers of second period *s students A and B. Second period would have a 
remaining 10 students who would be Z and would be charged with correcting the 
first period's A and B papers. 
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These exercises need not be limited to the overhead for slides or large photographs, 
for even short motion pictures with the audio turned off can be exciting stimuli 
for student writing. In the exercises that follow under grade 7 and grade 8, many 
can be constructed around this rhetorical situation, asking students who cannot 
see the stimuli to write letters or to assume the role of a figure in the unseen 
picture. 

Other variations of the use of multimedia Include whole class observation of an 
image projected on the overhead. A blurry image can evoke mood suggesting the 
haunting shadows of Conrad; an image of a young girl by the lake, Ransom's "Blue 
Girls." By lifting a transparency three or more inches above the overhead glass, 
the lamp will project a blurry image also, which not only suggests mood, but may 
be used to have students try to identify the subject. When pressed to identify a 
blurred picture or an isolated image from a whole picture, man intuitively 
metaphors: "it*s like a leaf," "lt*s a map." Less able writers have a hard time 
finding a focus from which to predicate about the subject of the composition. 
By cutting out large stencils in an L shape. 



and by bringing them together. 



the teacher can create an iris from which students can focus on primary details in 
the composition. This draws the metaphor from him, rather than asking him to say 
what it is like. By focusing on 2 or 3 isolated images in a sequence, he can 
correct his initial metaphor, relate details, suggest narration. Also a subordination, 
coordination and superordination exercise can be obvious extensions of this 
exercise. 



Color lifted ads can be used to demonstrate analogy and irony. By viewing two 
objects that form an analogy in an ad, students generate passages that reinforce 
a central idea; or by viewing objects that are incongruous they can compose 
passages that evoke moods of pathos and comedy. For Instance a picture of a 
mountain lion on a car will enable a teacher to ask students to fill in the 

blank in the sentence, "The Mercury is like a _." Conversely, students 

can write descriptions of the Mercury, modifying its qualities without stating 
that in the picture^ the cat is on the car. 

Irony is an incongruent arrangement of details which evokes sadness or humor. 
A picture of a Volkswagen and a sweet old lady is underscored by the statement, 
"Only a mother could love such^a' face," a total experience that strikes us as 
amusing. On the other hand, one can commiserate with the subject in a picture 
depicting a Vietnamese waist deep in water trying futilely to throw water on the 
burning roof of his hut, elevated on stilts. 
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Another language exercise Is one In which the teacher asks the students to call 
out kernel sentences that Identify details of a picture , concrete aspects which the 
teacher then writes on the board* Then the teacher asks the class to embed these 
details In a lengthy cumulative sentence. Finally, the teacher asks the class to 
change the details In order to reveal a negative or a positive attitude toward the 
s?. :ject In the picture. For Instance, If an Image of a snake Is projected on 
the screen, the class can generate the following sentence which reveals a 
negative attitude of the class as author, by transforming details from the 
board: "Colled to strike, the slimy, green snake darts Its tongue toward the 
unsuspecting child, wearily trudging through the jungle." A more positive 
attitude Is revealed In the sentence, "Discovering his master, the diamond- 
headed snake reared Its alabaster head and body above the jungle verdure so 
that the worried boy might not pass It by." 

Another activity with the overhead Is one In which the students perform nonverbal 
light shows with transparencies they have made. By syncopating Images to rock 
music or to lyrics of ballads being played on a phonograph, a student can perform 
his own composition before the class. 

A teacher can compose subtle arrangements In order to have students formulate 
expository statements about the future by superimposing related Images. An 
aerial picture of Los Angeles, shot with a fish-eye lens, can be superimposed 
over a picture of the moon shot from an approaching rocket, thereby suggesting 
the global problem of the population explosion. 

Transparencies of pictures shot at peculiar angles can be used to suggest to 
students point of view and tone» The magnified hand extended toward the 
camera lens will strike any viewer as menacing or threatening. 

Student-Made Transparencies for the Overhead Projector 

You can have students make their own overhead transparencies by giving them 
polyethylene or clear plastic sheets the size of the overhead projector. 
These polyethylene sheets can be obtained at hardware stores or at grocery 
stores (any heavy saran wrap type foil will do) • In order to write on the 
surface of this plastic, you will need permanent ink flow pens of various 
colors such as Blalsdell; Color Vision Projector Markers . You will also need 
scissors and scotch tape» 

The purpose of making illustrations may be for discussing books or to illustrate 
poetry or readings assigned in the class. First you must sketch desired picture 
on scratch paper or cut out picture from a magazine. Second, cut a piece of 
plastic to fit the size of the overhead projector, then place the clear plastic 
over the sketch or picture from a magazine and hold in place with paper clips. 
Trace the forms of the sketches or pictures and color in with flow pens. Then 
you can put the plastic on the overhead to share with the class (accompanying 
with oral or taped talk or music) . 

You can produce a film when you haven't the money to shoot film by having the 
students write up story boards as if they were planning to make a motion picture. 
The students sketch figures (stick figures will do) in sequence for different 
scenes. Beneath each box in the story board write in the dialogue carried on 
by the characters. Each scene of the film is drawn on a separate sheet of 
plastic. Scotch tape the scenes together in the. proper sequence. Dialogue, 
music or sound effects can be taped on a cassette or tape recorder. Student 
pulls film across the overhead as the tape recorder plays. 
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Another activity with these materials Is to create silhouette shows or stories > 
poems, etc. by coloring sheets of paper In solid colors to depict various moods 
of a story. One can read with this effective Image projected on the screen. 
Also, one can cut out silhouettes that represent Important aspects of the story* 
As the stories or poems are narrated , lay or move the silhouettes across the 
colored plastic to syncopate the action in the story. 
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C. Mixed Media Light Show Guidelines by Professor Donald Hatfield, Educational 
Media Laboratories, University of California, Berkeley ^ 

The following techniques were developed to demonstrate special lighting 
effects for classroom light show presentations and mixed~medla projects. 
These special effects are visually satisfying and, since they are (or 
should be) a group activity, they afford the teacher an opportunity to 
initiate pupil motivation. The suggestions are presented as guidelines 
only, utilizing both 16ram motion picture film and 35mm slides. 

It is assiimed that one or more of each of two types of projectors are 
available — 16mm motion picture and 35mm slide projector, automatic or 
manual . 

16mm FILM LOOPS 

The first project is simple enough for primary school levels. It requires the 
use of 8 feet (for each loop) of ISrm color leader (black) film. 



The color leader can be boiled in coffee or tea to soften the emulsion. It 
is then possible to scrape the emulsion and expose the various colors which 
make up the opaque black. A nail or some other semi-sharp instrument should 
be used to scrape the opaque emulsion. The colors are determined by the 
depth of the scrape. 




solid black (opaque) 16mm color leader 



Cross section of 16mm leader 




Layer of black emulsion containing composite 
of colors. 



ESI 



Sprocket hole 



blue 



black 




The colors are determined by the depth of the 
scrape. 
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The film after being sufficiently scraped should then be spliced Into a loop 
and threaded Into a manual projector. 

Exposed and developed color or black and white 16mm film (from discarded 
movies) can be cleared by immersing It in liquid bleach (Clorox, Purex, etc*)^ 
rinsing in water and drying. The cleared film is transparent and can be 
painted on with oil-based paints. It should be noted that the sound track 
on the film will also be cleared unless protected by magic mystic tape . 
(Scotch tape is too sticky). 

Partially cleared film is achieved by sticking magic mystic tape over the 
Images in the film desired to be preserved^ such as the sound track located 
on the edge opposite the sprockets. It is important to remember that you 
should not remove the mystic tape until you finish painting the clear area 
unless you want paint on the emulsion Image preserved by the tape. 

The 16mm frame is rather small for drawing on^ as in an animated fllm^ but 
a paper punch may be used to make a hole in each frame in approximately 
the same respective position in relation to the edges of the film. 

The following are illustrations of the film-loop technique: 



16mcm exposed film (with sound track) 




picture frame 



Totally cleared film 




transparent 
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Partially cleared film 




old film pictures preserved by mystic tape 
*tape should not be removed until film 
has been painted 



sound 



old film image 



CLEAR this area may now be painted 
with spray paints or glass stain. 



Paints which can be used on cleared film: 



1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Pictra 'namel (spray) @ 69c ^ can 

These are a few of the pactra colors - candy parisian, green, oriental 

purple » wild cherry and blazing red. 

Glass stain (bruslt) @ 50c a bottle 

Small bottles of enamel "candy'' colors for models 

Any paint which will adhere to the slick plastic surface of film 

without readily chipping off should be experimented with. Many felt 

pens work. Remember though, opaque colors won't project . . . except as black . 



It is advised that two or more light coats of clear enamel or plastic be 
sprayed over he painted loops. This helps bind the paint to the film. 



Suggested techniques to try: 

1. Partial clear and paint 

2. Full clear and paint 



a. Random color 

b. Repetitive solid colors 

3. Punch holes in film strip using any of the above techniques 

The showing of two film loops simultaneously projected over each other on a 
screen is most effective indeed. This program may be accompanied with slides 
and sound tapes or records. 

In the follot^ing section two types of 35mm slides are presented; the simple 
painted slide and the oil/water slide. 



Painted slide 



Items needed: 



1. 2" X 2" glass slide covers, which can be ordered from a camera supply shop. 

2. Paints. They must be of a translucent type as mentioned for the film loops. 
Y-rnr^' The candy spray paints and glass stain may also be used. 
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Each painted slide consists of two halves laminated together by the paint 
applied to them. After applying the paint to each half of the slide, wait 
several minutes letting the paint get very tacky. Then align both pieces 
and bring together. It takes several days for the paint to dry completely. 

Making a Painted Slide 




FIRST: Spray slide cover and let 
stand until almost dry. 



glass slide cover 

spray paint 





When both plates are almost dry 
sandwich them together. 




If paint is too wet when the plates 
are placed on each other too much 
paint will be forced out and the 
slide will project a bleached image. 
Try for dark slides by letting the 
paints get fairly dt7. 




Trim paint which has been squeezed out with a razor blade. 
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OllAvater Suspended Slides 

The oil/water suspended slides may best be used with a "color wheel," The 
color wheel Is a fairly simple apparatus consisting of slow speed electric 
motion and a large (18" radius) cardboard with small port windows (IV radius) 
cut along Its circumference. These windows are covered with theatrical color 
gels. It is best to alternate the colors such as red and blue or yellow and 
green, 

A slide projector is then placed behind the color wheel and the oil/water 
slides are projected through the rotating colored windows. The effect is 
spectacular and intriguing. 



Color Wheel for Oil/Water Slides 
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The Making of Oil /Water Slides 
The following are needed: 

1. Plastic slide holders, with luetal gasket Inside (available at camera 
supply shop) . 

2. Silicon cement (no nfhpr seems to work as well) « 

3. Food colors sunpended In water. 

4. Colored mineral oil. The following Is a way to pigment mineral oil: 

Dilute glass stain or other transparent petroleum dyes with turpentine 
or palut remover. This Is because the glass stain will agglomerate If 
put directly In the oil. Remember to keep your oil and water dyes dark. 

Assembly of Oil/Water Slide 



Half section of plastic slide holder* 



Apply a thin continuous stream of silicon cement along the edge of the clear 
plastic window and the metal gasket of both halves of a plastic slide holder. 




opaque frame with snap fasteners 



clear plastic window 



tal gasket 




opaque plastic frame 



-metal gasket 



clear window 



thin layer of cement 
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Then add a few drops of an oil dye and a water base dye on only one of the 
halves. Do not use too much dye as it will wash over the cement -bonding 
materials* 




metal gasket 
sill con ceaent 
dl and water dyes 



Half of a plastic slide holder. 



Then drop the other half (the one without the dye) after proper alignment on 
top of the original half. Press both together until the snaps are snug- Do 
not press middle of slide— only the edge. 



air pocket 



cement sealer 




Assembled plastic slide holder. 

To eliminate air pocket press the edge farthest away from the pocket first 
and slowly snap the slide holder toward the pocket. The air usually forces 
Its way out of the cement which reseals afterwards. 



direction of pressure 
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These two elements—motion picture loops and 35mm slides—can, of course, 
be used siiuultaneously or separately on separate screens or overlapped 
on the same screen by either front cr rear projection or both. They can 
also bs used to highlight or otherr/ise support standard 8mra or 16mm motion 
pictures or slides assembled for whatever purpose may meet the needs of the 
subject under consideration • • • ecology, history, literature, . • • the 
possibilities are almost endless. 

Another device worthy of exploration in this regard is the overhead projector, 
using a variety of techniques. ''Liquid color." combining water, transparent 
oil color, food color, and clear glass or plastic shallow containers can yield 
engrossing effects. The possibilities here, too, are well-nigh endless. The 
process is sometimes Vessy,'' and the cleanup afterward is often onerous, but 
may prove well-worth the effort. One of many variations consists of turning 

.^the projector away from the screen and reflecting the image back onto the 

'^screen by means of quilted or crumpled aluminum foil. 

In conclusion, these procedures, while they may seem to partake of the nature 
of play, are strongly motivational, and can be used to lead into sound learning 
activities. We recoinnend any or all of them as initial steps in encouraging 
pupil Involvement at all levels. 
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D. FILMS, RECORDS, STUDY KITS 



The films listed below have been drawn from the CONTRA COSTA COUNTY SCHOOLS 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOGUE 1970-71, SUPPLEMENT 1972, and SUPPLEMENT 1973. The 
study kits and film strips are from the District IMCr See the Language and 
Literature section for more films you may want to use in your classroom. There 
are many films that are fine examples for the writing of children's books or 
stories; these are listed imder Remedial Reading and Speaking, Discussion, and 
Logic and are not all listed here. 



SK 753 THE ALIENATED GENERATION 

Most of this kit is geared toward an older than intermediate audience; 
part II, however, is a series of scenes from the hippy world of 
Haight-Ashbury with popular and once popular songs as background. 
It offers no judgement. May lead to personal reactions and general- 
ization; may also lead to a story with the setting presented as the 
story setting. 

FS005- AMERICAN FOLK HEROES 
002 Stories of Miles Standish, Johnny Appleseed, Davy Crockett, Mike 

Fink, Sam Houston, Wild Bill Hickock, Buffalo Bill, and Kit Carson. 
Best tised on an individual or small group basis as stimulus for 
writing tall tales, folk tales » or legends. 

SK 967 AMERICAN INDIAN MYTHS 

4 Indian myths. FS plus cassette tapes* Used in correlation with 
writing myths, either ancient or modem, to show how myths reflect 
the beliefs of a people. 

6684 BAGGAGE (9-12) 

Set in San Francisco. A young mime tries to divest herself of an 
unseen burden. May lead students to write about personal burdens. 

6697 BLUE DASHIKI (4-8) 

A young Black boy earns money on his own to buy a dashiki he has 
seen in a local African store. Set in city in U.S. May lead into 
narrative writing, character description, value discussion. 

2061 BOOMSVILLE (8-Co) 

Animated story of growth of man's world from explorer first spotting 
land to first step on moon. Fast moving, congested feeling. May 
lead to personal reaction, to observation of environment of student. 

6773 THE CHICKEN - LE POULET (4-12) 

French tale with subtitles about a boy who determines to save a 
favorite chicken from the table. May stimulate folk tale writing 
or other narrative writing. 

6712 THE CLUBHOUSE BOAT (4-8) 

In obtaining a boat for their club, the boys use some under-handed 
methods. May be used to stimulate character description; role playing 
before and after film may lead to writing of own feelings and values. 
The film presents a value dilemma. It stops in the middle and the 
students are left to discuss the situation. 
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2143 CONFORMITY (7-12) 

Animated film that suggests the patterns of people's lives. May 
lead to Journal entries, to generalization. The images are rather 
abstract; some kids might not be able to get a handle on them* 

1257 THE COW (K-4) 

A peaceful day in the life of a cow; only natural sound effects. 
May lead to writing as the cow, awareness of environment, sensory 
writing. 

2644 CREATING A CHILDREN'S BOOK (1-8) 

"Jolly Rober" Bradfield tells how he writes children's books, where 
he gets ideas. Animated excerpts from books included. May lead to 
writing of children's stories and to bookbinding. 

5831 THE DAY MANOLETE WAS KILLED (7-12) 

Sensitive account of the death of the greatest matador in the world. 
May develop into student writing about death; this often appears in 
journals or on free writing days; may lead to such thoughts; alw^\^, 
related to bravery 5 character description. 

5716 THE DEER AND THE FOREST (4-6) 

With Wagner and Beethoven in background, the deer live through a 
year without narration or interruption by the media. May be used 
in connection with sensory writing, narrative writing, exposition. 

1031 DREAM OF WILD HORSES (4-12) 

Poetic film of wild horses of Carmargue with slow motion and musical 
background. May lead to descriptive writing, haiku, writing actually 
as the horses "feel" to the student. 

6696 DR. HEIDIGGER'S EXPERIMENT 

Uses special effects to tell the Hawthorne story printed in Counterpoint . 
Use in connection with notes in composition guide. 

2190 ELEGY (8-Co) 

Prisoner treasures a flower he can see from his cell, but once free 
it is no longer valuable to him. Yugoslavian cartoon. May lead to 
discussion of symbolism in writing, to narration, to generalization 
to personal statement. 

SK 754 THE EXPLOITED GENERATION 

This is geared to an older audience, but parts of the set may be used 
in working with writing for (or selling to) a particular audience. 
Techniques of advertising are mentioned during interviews. May lead 
to interesting student reactions to commercials geared to them and 
to their own writing of advertisements, emphasizing different 
audiences « 

576 ^ OF THE BEHOLDER 

Dramatizes 12 hours In the life of an artist who becomes involved in 
the murder of a girl. The film ;3how8 how the artist appears to 5 
different people, pointing out that we see what vre want to see and 
hear what we want to hear. May lead to discussion of persona and 
point of view writing. 
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GAMAGE (5-12) 

A visual essay presents the problem of the garbage in the wo rid • 
No solution is offered. May lead to expository vriting, sensory 
writing (sights, smells, feelings, tastes, sounds). 

GENIUS MAN (7-12) 

A cave man^s useful inventions fail to please his fellow cavemen; 
finally he gives them a weapon which they are thrilled with. May 
lead to generalization, personal statement about man and violence. 

GRAY GULL THE HUNTER (4-8) 

The life of the gray gull as a marauder is presented in this tale 
set in Sweden. May lead to writing as the gull, to narrative 
writing, to descriptive writing. 

HAIKU (4-Co) 

Explanation of haiku as a means of expression directly related to 
the life style and love of nature of the Japanese. Contains haiku 
spoken in Japanese and then translated into English; also, shows 
haiku written In Japanese. Leads to writing on haiku and tanka. 

HAILSTONES AND HALIBUT BONES (K-3) 

Celeste Holm narrates the poem by Mary O'Neill which gives Impressions 
about colors. Can be used in correlation with the book of the same 
name in writing for small children and emphasizing rhyme plus sense. 
Emphasize that it is a children's film for best response. 

THE HAND 

A puppet and a hand are the only characters. Film shows the power 
of the state to crush the individual. May lead to own statement 
about power, to writing about the artist, to generalization about 
the message of the film. Good for brainstorming possible interpreta- 
tions of who the puppet and the hand might represent. 

THE HANGMAN (9-12) 

Narrative poem about coward who helps in the hangings of others only 
to become the last victim. Maurice Ogden's poem. Great lead into 
narrative poetry. Requires discussion and interpretation. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (4-8) 

Presents Longfellow as an America^i poet who was interested in 
spreading poetry to others. Used to give example of the life of one 
famous writer. No writing assignment needed. 

HOPSKOTCH (K-6) 

Basically a film for younger children, it can elicit response in 
writing from older students. Depicts a socially tmpopular boy in 
his attempts to make friends. May lead to personal writing, ideas 
for journal entries. 

THE HOUSE JACK BUILT 

Character receives a "golden mlxncor" and uses it to get ahead. But 
when he gets everything, he finds out he is quite bored. There is a 
surprising end when he wishes for the ultimate in being different! 
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2639 THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST (4-12) 

Portrays a hunter who intends to kill but changes his mind while out 
hunting. Uses simple symbolism, which a class may be prepared to 
watch for. Can lead to personal writing about hunting, narration of 
the film (which has only musical and natural sounds as background) • 

6779 I AM JOAQUIN (7-12) 

Chicano story of pride in his roots and achievements in the past. 
May lead to personal writing: I am John. An epic poem. Good, 
also 9 for noting how visual images keyed to words in the prose 
poem narrative. 

1269 IS IT ALWAYS RIGHT TO BE RIGHT? 

Contemporary animated story of a world where each special interest 
group isolates itself from all the nonbelievers until no one talks 
to anyone. Then someone has the audacity to admit he might be 
wrong. Dialogue and cooperation are reborn again. Can be used 
for expository writing in which students argue opposing positions on 
an issu^ or generalize about chauvenism, bigotry, tolerance, or 
inter-group cooperation. 

6609 JOSHUA 

Depicts the personal conflicts of a Black boy who lived in Harlem 
and wins an athletic scholarship to a Texas college. He develops a 
sense of identity as a Black American in a White society* 

2047 JUNKYARD (4-6) 

An unnar rated film with musical background which shows beauty in the 
junkyard in the shapes » colors, patterns that occur there. Goes 
through 4 seasons. Leads to descriptive writing, sensory awareness 
outside* of classroom, haiku, etc. 

5313 THE KING AND THE LION (7-8) 

Based on Aesop's fable, this film carries the message that we receive 
love if we offer love. Good example for writing of an original fable. 

6608 KITTENS ARE BORN (K-9) 

Complete filming of the birth process and the care immediately 
following birth. Seems to lead well into personal reactions to the 
film and to personal experiences with birth. 

5687 THE LADY OR THE TIGER 

Dramatic film. The prince must choose by his father's command one 
of 2 doors. Behind one door is a lady and behind the other a tiger. 

2249 LEAF (4-6) 

A leaf soars through Yosemlte Canyon with music in the background. 
Use in correlation with sensory writing, with "being" the leaf. 

6798 LEGEND OF THE MAGIC KNIVES (3-8) 

Legend of the Northwest Indians told with carved masks. Great 
example of a legend and how it is directly a product of the beliefs 
of a people. Leads students into creation of a modem legend. 
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THE LOON'S NECKLACE (K-12) 

Indian legend of how the loon, a x^^aterbird, received his neckband. 
Good example of a legend as reflection of the beliefs of a people* 
Leads into student legend writing. 

MAGIC SNEAKERS 

Fantasy, A young boy discovers a pair of magic sneakers. After 
putting them on, he is chased by a ''monster,'' but his shoes protect 
him. Good for recording, reporting and generalization. 

MARK TWAIN (4-6) 

Shows the life of a famous writer. For enjoyment only. Not for 
report writing; shows how this writer got his ideas. 

MOODS OF SURFING (9-Co) 

Beautiful film of the moods, sensations, feelings of surfing. No 
narration. Great for sensory writing* May lead to narration with 
this as setting. 

PAPER DRIVE 

For seventh graders. Details a value conflict in which some students 
cheat in a paper drive contest because the opposing team has cheated. 
Film stops in the middle at the dilemma point and students are asked, 
"What will happen next?" Can lead to first person writing from 
inside of one of the characters, generalizing about value issue 
raised, or reporting of students* own experiences with similar dilemma. 

THE POETIC EXPERIENCE 

Introduction to poetry that is enjoyable and pleasant to listen to. 
Has samples of different types of poems, musical background at times. 
Used as an aid to understanding different modes of writing. 

THE POETRY OF CHRISTMAS (4-6) 

An elementary film interspersed with visual and poetic images of 
Christmas. Used for enjoyment; not necessarily in connection with 
writing assignment. 

POETRY TO GROW ON (4-6) 

An elementary film; it will help intermediate students to appreciate 
it more if they are told this beforehand. They can look in it for 
tjrpes of poetry (fill-in, haiku). Find out what they think makes 
poetry appealing to children. Can be a fine lead into writing for 
younger children with this film*s focus on the younger audience. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE DRAGON (4-8) 

Puppet show depicting the story of the dragon who takes over the 
kingdom until the hero comes to the rescue. Good lead into writing 
fairy tales or into script writing. Possibly into puppet production 
and performance. See films about puppetry. 

RIVER BOY (9-12) 

Focus on the first feeling of love, on frustration^ on wanting to 
Impress someone, on embarrassment. Can lead naturally into some 
very personal writing in narrative style. 
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6264 ROBERT McCLOSKEY (4-8) 

The writer tells how he started as a writer and illustrator; he shows 
actual scenes that are in his books and introduces viewer to actual 
book characters in real life. Use as the life of a writer with no 
writing connected. His books are probably in school library. Check 
them out ahead of time; you're sure to have takers for Homer Price . 

5064 RON (8-12) 

Depicts man running blindly through life, only pausing for nourishment 
and tranquilizers, unitl he drops dead. May lead to generalization 
about our life style, to personal account of a student's daily time 
schedule of activities and to observations of the schedule of the 
lives around him. 

1254 SIRENE (7-12) 

A very symbolical commentary on modem life, this film will need much 
discussion and/or writing after, to make it a meaningful experience. 
A mermaid in the harbor of a modem city is surrounded by symbols of 
death. "What does this film mean?" is a possibility. Excellent 
opportunity to discuss how symbols can convey messages in writing. 

6580 STRINGBEAN (7-12) 

Reveals the touching story of a woman's love of nature and beauty 
in spite of a cruel but unknowing act to stop her. Notice use of 
color and of black and white. This might lead to interesting 
writing or comments. Can be used as a basis for narrative writing 
or personal reflection. 

2015 TREEHOUSE (4-12) 

Boy is distressed when bulldozer comes to tear doxm his tree and 
treehouse. Statement about "progress." May lead to memory situations 
for some students, to narration, to generalization about relationship 
between man's progress and natural beauty. 

6561 A VERY SPECIAL DAY (4-6) 

Emphasize that this is a film about small children for best results. 
Can lead to reflection about a very special day from any time at all 
in a student's life. True, reporting. 

680? WEAPONS OF GORDON PARKS (9-12) 

Use with advanced groups. The writer discussed the forces in his 
background that led him to write. Show him in his home and with 
samples of his work. 

5649 WHY MAN CREATES 

A lively analysis of the creative process and the history of civlllzatloi 
done through a variety of animated and live-action sequences. Students 
can report how they feel inside one of the characters (one of whom 
happens to be a ping pong ball) or they can generalize about the 
issues raised in the film. 
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TAPES AND PILMSTRIPS 



The District also has a number of tapes of Inteirvlews with authors, of poetry 
readings, of famous stories, etc. These are not listed here, because their best 
usage lies in the individual or small group process. See ENGLISH and LANGUAGE 
ARTS in the IMC catalogs for individual titles. 

For sensoxry writing: 

SK 732 THE ART OF SEEING (films trips, records, and teacher ^s guide) 

Part I shows everyday images (the front door of a house, the furniture 
in a room, the trees in a yard, etc) and asks students to look more 
closely at visual stimuli in their own lives and to try and describe 
them carefully. Use with sensory recording or reporting in student^s 
own room at home, etc, 

(to be COME TO YOUR SENSES 

purchased) Arranged by David Sohn following the photograph composition program 
he developed in Stop, Look and Write and The Writers Eye , 

R 667 ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Arranged by Russell Hill, including readings of "After the Game** by 
Tom Mescherry, of poems, newscasts, unidentified sound narratives, 

R 668 ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Arranged by Russell Hill, including interviews with Indians, poetry 
readings, advertisements, and unidentified sound riddles, 

R 432 SOUND AND IMAGES - ADULT VERSION (record and teacher's guide) 

Weird electronic sounds accompanied by narration on record which asks 
students to use their imaginations to describe images stimulated by 
this audio sense experience. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF STUDENT WRITING 

Baron. Virginia Olsen^ Here I Ab> > Bantaa^ 1969. $.75* 
Berger, Josef, Small Voices . Eriksson, 1967. $5.95. 

Howard, Vanessa, A Screaming Whisper . Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1972. $4.95. 

Koch, Kenneth, Wishes, Lies and Dreams . Random House, 1971. $1.95. 

Larrick, Nancy, I Heard a Scream In the Streets . M. Evans & Company, 1972. $4.95. 

Mendoza, George, The World From My Window . Hawthorne Books, Inc., 1969. $5.95. 

Scott Foresman & Company* Typog . Three issues for $2.00 a year. 

Sohn, David, Peppermint . School Book Service, 1972. $.75. 

Wheelock, John, What is Poetry? Scribner, 1963. $3.50. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF COMPOSITION BOOKS 

Davis, O.B. Workouts In Reading and Writing . Hay den Press. $3.50. 
Macrorle, Ken. Telling Writing . Hay^en, nd. $3.95. 
Macrorle» Ken. Upt aught . Hayden» 1970. $2.50. 
Macrorle, Ken. Writing To Be Read . Hayden, nd. $5.25 

Moffetty James. A Student Centered Language Arts Curriculum^ K-13 . Houghton 
Mifflin, 1968. $7.25. 

Hbffett, James. Teaching The Universe of Discourse . Houghton Mifflin, 1968. $7.00. 

Postman, Nell & Welngartuer, Charles. Soft Revolution . Delacorte Press, 1971. $4.95. 

Postman, Nell & Wclngartner, Charles. T eaching As A Subversive Activity . Delacort3 
Press, 1969. $5.95. 

Schrank, Jeffrey. 101 Subversive Activities for the Classroom . Beacon Press, 1972. 
$7.95. 

Spolln, Viola. Improvisation For The Theatre . Northwestern University Press, 1963. 
$8.95. 

Stanford, Gene and Barbara Dodds Stanford. Learning Discussion Skills Through Games . 
Citation, 1970. $1.65. 

Summerfleld, Geoffrey. The Creative Word 1 . Random House. 
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E. Book Binding 



Adapted from: 



FROM COVER TO COVER: 

PUBLISHING IN YOUR CLASSROOM 



Encyclopaedia Brltannlca Educatloxial Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 



By: 

Vlckl L. Hackett 
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Step 1 

Stack the conpleted pages and 
add six extra pages, three 
before the title page and 
three after the final page. 

Step 2 

Fasten the pages together along 
the left edge or at the top, 
depending on the way the book 
Is to open. Staples will be 
adequate for thinner books, but 
sewing Is more durable. Sewing 
loay be done by hand, but a strong 
vteedle and heavy thread are 
necessities. A sturdy sewing 
machine might be used. 

Step 3 

Cut two pieces of cardboard 
one fourth Inch larger In each 
direction than the page size. 
Chipboard In a medlim thickness 
Is good cover material. 

Step 4 

Tape the two pieces of cardboard 
together with masking tape. 
Form hinges with the tape on 
both sides of the cover. Leave 
enough seperatlon between the 
two cover halves so that the 
pages will fit. 




% - % " from edge 




Step 5 



Place the cardboard cover on the cover 
material and cut a piece large 
enough to extend one full Inch 
around the outer edge of 
the cardboard. 

Step 6 

Coat one side of the cever 
(both halves) with glue. 
A formula Is three parts Elmer ^s 
and one part water; WILLHOLD also 
works well. Either can be spread 
easily. Place glued side of cover 
on wrong side of cover material and 
O tas to make firm. 
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Step 7 

With scissors cut away corners 
as shown to remove bulk. 

Step 8 

Place glue on the edges of the 
cover material and fold It 
tightly over the cardboard. 
Press to make sure the edges 
adhere. 

Step 9 

Flex the cover so that it will 
open and close after it dries. 

Step 10 

Attach the pages to the inside 
of the cover using masking tape 
hinges as in Step 4. Hinge 
first page to inside front 
cover; hinge last page to 
inside back cover. 

Step 11 

Attaching the inside front and 
back v^allpaper or other art 
paper is the most difficult 
step for most binders because 
it requires careful fitting » 
cutting, and gluing. Measure 
inside cover paper to be exactly 
as tall (for left side bound 
books) or exactly as wide (for 
top bound books) . Extend the 
paper to reach from the outer 
edge of page to one eighth 
inch from cover edge. 

Step 12 
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Apply glue to first page of 
book. Be careful not to get 
glue on rest of book. Attach 
inside cover paper to first 
page. Apply glue to back of 
remaining cover paper and press 
it firmly to cover. With finger 
(not nail) press crease in cover 
paper so that it will bend when 
it dries. 
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Step 13 

Follov procedures In Steps 11 
and 12 to do inside back cover. 

Step 14 

Title may be written on small 
card and applied to £ront cover • 




NOTES ON MATERIALS: 

Wallpaper works well for both outside and inside cover materials. 

Thicker material, such as corduroy, works better than thin* 

Velvet is especially difficult to work wlth^ the glue permeates the 
fabric very easily* 

Fake fur makes delicious covers* 



You will also need the following: 

Willhold Glue (one gallon) 
brushes for gluing 
large scissors 
staplers 

black fine tip pens 

sheets of chipboard (medium weight) 

paper cutter 

needles 

colored index cards (for titles) 
thread 
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HOW TO USE THESE ASSIGNMENTS 

These activities should be seen as oral and written exercises. Essays by students 
Include all errors of mechanics and spelling to be used in in-f^ervlce activity. For 
grade 7 and grade 8 the sequence of writing assignments that can be spread through 
the year falls in the following order: recording, reporting, generalizing. For 
example using the content of one*s own linagination, let's take the first type of 
exercise, transform from the concrete to the abstract, moving from recording to 
reporting to generalizing. We will use the s&e content in each cased 

Open-ended assignments that are created and couched xn a scenario form will yield 
languaging and stress process. Each of the stimuli could be used as a kick--off 
for any mode of composing; that is, using a film can allow for many kinds of 
exercises. 

I. Imagination 

Using the '"Widget" 

Recording ! The student assumes that he is an astronaut who has just landed on 
Planet X. The first thing he notices is a moving object. Not knowing whether 
it is friend or foe, he radios his description to Mission Control. The 
student writes his description as he "observes" the object. 

Reporting ! Later that night the astronaut fills in his daily log about the 
incident of the foreign object. He explains what he has seen earlier that 
day and what he has been instructed to do. 

Generalizin;^ ! Why would an astronaut be afraid, or more generally, are people 
afraid of the unknown? 



II. Real Life 

Another example might be relying on real life in a context and assigning three 
assignments based on the recording, reporting, generalizing sequence. 



Recording ! The student has been allowed to totally re-do his bedroom. He 
calls up a store and describes the kind of room he wants to have; e.g., 
furniture, colors and objects. 

Reporting ; The student, very proud of his room, writes a letter to an old 
friend who used to have the "niftiest" room. 

Generalizing ! Write the directions from your house to Sun Valley Shopping 
Center, where a friend of yours is stranded. He wants to visit your house. 
Use at least two landmarks and make sure he could follow your directions. 



III. Literature 



One can use literature, either assuming the persona Inside the literature or 
someone outside the literature as in the following three assignments based on 
the sequence of recording, reporting, generalizing. 

Recording ! A-3 "The Turtle" from Counterpoint . Ask the students to assume the 
identity of the game warden who was hidden behind the bush, observing the 
discussion between Tony and his father. The student has a walkie-talkie, and is 
O ^porting to his chief everything he sees because he is sur<2 Tony and his father 
ERJCce vandals who have been slaughtering the turtle populatiov* in the area. Have 
"^*^hem record a mlnute-by-mlnute dialogue of what is happening. 
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Reporting ; B-3 "The Turtle" from Counterpoint . Ask the students to assume the 
identity of Tony on the evening of the day of the story In which he and his father 
had come across the turtle In the road. Tony Is leaving tomorrow for overseas » and 
might not see his father for a good many months. Have the students write a letter 
to the father so he can reestablish the bond he had before the unfortunate episode 
with the turtle. Have the students try to explain the lesson that he learned and 
discussed and what new insights he has about his father and about himself. 

Generalizing ; C-3 "The Turtle" from Counterpoint . Ask the students to assume 
identity of a member of the Railroad Flat Committee to Preserve Nature. He is 
prepare a speech for the membership of the committee about how people from the 
especially the youth » have little regard for the animal life in the Sierras. 



IV. Media: 

Finally, using multimedia the following types of assignments can be composed 
using the sequence of recording » reporting, and generalizing. 

Film: "House Jack Built" 2062-2 



A. Imagine that you are Jack after the episode in the film. Fantasize 
about what you will do next. 

B. Your parents are angry because you have received a number of low 
grades. You pull out your golden mirror while they are "putting 
you down." What was the mirror telling you during the argument? 

C. When is Jack the happiest? Before or after getting the mirror? 
What if everyone had a golden mirror? What would the world be 
like? 



Book : Stop, Look and Write , published by Bantam, Page 63 

A. Imagine you are Harold Lloyd hanging off a clock tower over a 
busy street. What do you feel like? Record your thoughts and 
emotions . 



B. You have observed the man hanging from the clock tower. You 
write a letter to a friend who thinks "city-folk" are strange. 
Your letter tells what you have seen« 

C. You own the building. You are to write a speech to the City 
Council about how people seeking publicity can cause much trouble 
for all. 

An example by an Intermediate student, Nancy McEuen, 3/7/73, Stop , 
Look & write 

This picture shows a boy walking through the ruins of a city. He 
could possibly be walking to the church because it looks like it isn*t 
ruined. Fa's got a backpack on and short pants. He also has knee 
socks on. He could have books for church in the pack. That building 
could ahio be a school house. ^ All of the things in the ruined city 
are mad^ of cement and bricks. You can also see the view of another 
city that isn't ruined* It looks as if that city is very polluted 
because you can hardly see the tops of the mountains and buildings. 
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stimuli ; Record of sound patterns or sound effects— sounds of a city street. 

Recording : Imagination — you are sitting In a window sill above a 
city street. Describe where the sounds originate or write down what 
you think the sounds are as you hear them (note taking) . 



Reporting : 
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A. Real life — you are at home In the city during summer. 
You hear the city sounds below. Your best friend Is 
at camp. Write a letter to him about your day, 

B, Write a letter to the mayor complaining about the 
high level of noise on your street. 

Generalizing ; 

A« Identify the sources of street noises and ways that 
could be used to remedy them, 

B. Report about hazards of street noises on you as a 
human being » on environment ^ on animals » etc. 

An example by an intermediate student » Tim Brayshaw^ 1/23/72^ recording 
city sounds 

The car is hanking. The wlsele is blowing. The cars are running. 
The car honked. The wind is blowing. Water is hitting the rocks. 
The people are talking. Birds are singing. 

An ejtample by an intermediate student » Tim Brayshaw^ 1/23/729 reporting 
city sounds 

Dear Thing, 

\ 

I wish I didn't live here. It is so smogy I can hardly bteathe. 
The sound of cars ceap me awake at night. Right now their is a 
trafic jam. People are honking and talking and everything. Just 
yesterday their was a 4 car pile tsp. The street was jamed for 9h 
hours. The best thing here is sick birds trying to sing. The first 
chanse I get I going to get out of here. 

An example by an intermediate student ^ Tim Brayshaw^ 1/23/72, 
generalizing city sounds 

Mr, Albert Slllvo 
Charm Street dept. Concord » Calif 

Deary Mr, Slllvo 

I am complanlng about these trucks going back and forth. There is 
gravel and rocks all over the street, 2 mons ago 2 people we killed 
In a car acldent, A rock got in this cars tire and blou it out. 
That car hit another. And last week a tiruk almost went off the 
roud and went through a house, 

I live on Marse Creek Roud. 
ir^ P.S. Get rid of those truck they ceap everyone awake. 
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Using the same subject the student can see how well he has succeeded in 
various modes. 

Since our program begins with recording and progressing to generalizing, 
here follow a number of different Instruments In the various modes, using 

one stimulus which allows an Interesting evaluative tool. By comparing oi 

exercise td the other the student can see his own internal naturalistic 
ability to shift tenses, diction, tone and style. 
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III« Composition Program Grade 7 
A. Recording 

1. From One's Imagination 

(a) Ask students to write to records, recording settings, images 
and moods that the music suggests to their senses. 

(b) Air Raid Shelter 

Have the students assume they are In an air raid shelter with 
a priest, hippie, old lady and another student of the student's 
age. The group must remain in the shelter overnight. Have 
the students write a conversation among the characters. 

(c) Dill Pickle 

Have the students pretend they are a dill pickle in a jar. 
Have them write their feelings and thoughts during a family 
picnic. 

(d) Your Pet Talks 

Have the student assume that their pet can talk with them. 
Have them record what they hear the pet saying about his. 
life and about the student as owner for a 10 minute dialogue. 

(e) Flower Talk 

Have the students believe that the only way to have a healthy 
and happy flower is to talk to it. Have them believe that 
the floT^ers really understand them. Have the students write 
what they would say to the flowers this morning. Also, 
describe the particular flower and tell what kinds of 
neighbors (other flowers), music, noises, foods, actions, etc., 
please or displease it. 

(f) Write a five minute, uninterrupted scene, complete with 
stage directions. vT>on finishing, give the script to another 
group of students to perform. The other group must rely 
solely on the play writer's instructions. 

(g) Improvisations leading into writing of a script - create 
several minimal situations involving two players in a conflict 
situation: parents want a child to get a hair cut, siblings 
argue over which television program to watch, teacher 
confronting student about smoking, cutting class, throwing 
erasers, etc., child^s mode of dress, etc. 

(h) Have students then write a two person script centering around 
the conflict. 
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Divide in pairs. One person thinks of a phrase with an i.e., 
If I were Peter Pan. The other person thinks of a phrase with 
a Then ; i.e.. Then the clouds would rain candy • Neither person 
tells the other until they have both written them down. Then 
the two are put together. Often, they will go nicely together; 
i.e.. If I were Peter Pan, then the clouds would rain candy. 
Sometimes they are funny or serious . The same can be done with 
phrases of What is? and It is; and Why? and Because. 

A student's inner monologues recording his imaginary feelings. 
(See 2a on page46 and 66.) Move from improvisation to writing 
activity) . 

Situation by Tammy Gavin an intermediate student. 

Mrs. Conningham is a teacher at Glendel Intermeateate school. One 
of her stuidents lost an eraser and acused Me of doing it because 
she doesen^t like me. 

She gives me a lecture about doing it, telling me I should 't do things 
like that and then lie and say I didn't do it, I didn't do it, honest 
I didn't, I don't know why she thinks I did it, I think she hatei me 
to so she want's to help get me in truble. 

THE TEACHER'S PUNISHMENT 
by an Intermediate Student 

I wish this dum teacher would get it over with, she knows she's 
got the athority anyway and I'll end up with the blamed. 

Oh, shut up I I wish I could tell you off you old bag, I think you 
can lie pretty good. You stubren old batalacks, I wlish I had never 
seen you in my life. 

I know. ..I'm all to blame, I know teachers are always right, but I 
wish they were always far. I can't wait to see my counseler, I 
can't wait to prove you wrong I 

I don't know about these teachers these days, they think we're so 
bad, why don't they look at them selves once in a while? I don't 
know why they bother teaching if they don't like kids, it's not very 
far to anyone to be so cruel. 

I don't want to get out of hand, my mom always says if you're 
thinking of something bad don't say anything or you might slip 
and say something you don't want to, I think that's a good idea. 

Yes mam, No mam, O.K. 

I want a transfer, I don't like being acused of things. 



From Real Life (move from teacher-created situation as seen below to 
student creations) 

(a) Given a well spelled-*out situation, ask the student to write 
a brief dialogue. Move from Improvisation, role playing, or 
any oral activity to writing using the following situation. 

(1) A girl talking to a boyfriend at the cafeteria. 

(2) A girl asking her parents for permission to go to a 
car rally. 

(3) A young swimmer describing to a class how to execute 
a back-flip. 

The situation : 

(1) The girl's parents forbid her seeing her boyfriend; the 
cafeteria provides the only setting for them to talk. 
The purpose of her conversation Is to convince her 
boyfriend to cut his hair and humble himself before 
her parents . 

(2) The girl's parents, especially her father, abhor auto- 
mobiles of any sort and are becoming Increasingly 
concerned for fear that their daughter will take up 
stock car racing. 

(b) Ask the student to watch some sports event, a football, 
basketball, or hockey game on television. Tell him to 
assume that he Is a radio sportscaster reporting every 
significant movement he can record to a radio audience unable 
to view what he Is seeing. (See page 66 for further monologue 
assignments.) 

(c) Ask the student to adopt the same persona as in //2 above, 
but this time he is to be very biased, like Howard Cosel, 
and his recording should reveal his partiality even though 
the other team may vrln. 

(d) Have the students listen to a sound effects record (see page 33) 
and try to identify the sounds and/or make a tape together of 
different sounds. 

(e) Have the students bring a simple object into the room and 
have the students describe it aloud. One student at the 
blackboard draws exactly what is being described. If the 
observation is not exact, it quickly becomes apparent in 
the visual representation. 

(f) Assign students to describe another friend in the classroom, 
paying particular attention to showing that person in action. 
Students may guess the identity of the person. A succeeding 
and more difficult assignment may be to describe another person 
by the artifacts around him. 
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(g) Have the students bring different samples of food into the 
classroom (smelly cheese, potato chips, marshmallows) . Students 
must close their eyes when they receive a taste, and then try to 
describe the texture, smell, feel and taste. 

(h) AsaAgn students to bring in a bag with two tactile and 
safe objects. Pass around paper bags containing different 
objects. Students must ^uess the object, recording their guess 
on paper of what they perceive simply by feeling through the 
paper bag. Feeling into the bag the kids are asked to describe 
in writing the texture, shape, size, consistency, composition, 
weight, etc., then to later write up a "Tactile Riddle" for 
other students to guess the object from a description based only 
on tactile information. 

(1) Introduce simile with an exercise supplying the beginnings, 
which students complete. Dictate 10 or so half sentences 
fro.A the student's experience like those below and have him 
finish with fresh and original comparisons; 

(1) My intermediate school is like 

(2) The cafeteria hamburger reminds me of 

(3) My best friend is like 

(4) My mother's angry voice sounds like 

(5) After a dance the multi-use room looks like 

(6) Walking barefoot through wet grass feels like 

(7) Watching a film in P.E. reminds me of 

(8) The woodshop smells like 

(j) Introduce metaphor by having students describe themselves 
in terms of something else. For example, ask students to 
record what kind of car they are, food, weather, animal, 
book title, etc. "What kind of clothing am I?" "What kind 
of main dish am I?" "What Halloween costume am I?" "What kind 
of vegetable am I?" etc. 

(k) Take students to a particularly open spot on campus to 
observe and write about sounds, smells, sights, etc., 
connected with the grass, trees and other surroundings. 
Repeat this assignment in February ard again in May. 

An example by an intermediate student, Jeff Bancroft, Sensory 
Writing: 

As I sit here in the classroom, I can already smell the spicy 
freshness of summer. The classroom has settled down into a 
unhustled, uncrowded feeling. Nobody is yelling, the sun Is 
shining, and the trees are blooming a brlte light pink; so soft 
I can feel it without even touching. The smell of trees in 
bloom must have something to do with the tranquility of the 
school • 

Everybody's souls meet as the radio softly plays 2001, a space 
odessy. 
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(1) Arrange for students to visit alone or in pairs different 
places of Interest on campus. For exampr.e, students may 
visit the cafeteria, the library, raetal or woodshop, 
homemaking room, math class, gymnasium, attendance office. 
Students are to observe and record their observations over 
a class period, including bits of conversation, movement, 
atmosphere, smell, sounds, etc. When each student returns 
to the English room, he is to write up these observations 
into a cohesive, lively paper, (To set this up, write notes 
to the teachers involved, Ijased on students' choices, and 
put them in teachers' boxes - "Could John Jones sit in 
your class 3rd period, etc." See film appendix pages 27-32 
for appropriate sensory films such as "The Cow," "Moods of 
Surfing," "The Deer in the Forest," "Dream of Wild Horses," 
"Garbage," "Junkyard," "Leaf," etc. 

(m) Here are some snatches of ordinary conversation overheard in 
a school corridor between classes. Choose any one of them and 
write a brief account of the incident it suggests to you. Write 
as Well as you can, but use only about thirty minutes. The 
point of this exercise is to prove to yourself that a simple 
idea may generate a creative effort, and that one need not wait 
for a heaven-sent inspiration. 

(1) "... and his socks didn't match." 

(2) "We were already ten points behind." 

(3) "That's what made me angry." 

(4) "I burned them to a crisp." 

(5) "I don't know whether Shakespeare or somebody else said it." 

(6) ". . . but X can't equal 61" 

(7) "... and he said, Mfliat color are your eyes?'" 

(8) "Then Mom said I'd be on telephone probation." 

(9) "No more blind dates for me I" 

(10) "But why did he call you an idiot?" 

From Literature 

(a) Before reading "Speed Adjustments" in Proj ection create the 
following situation for an improvisation: A student who 

is continually tardy to school is confronted by his father and 
the truant officer. Read "Speed Adjustments." Writing 
assignment: You are a student on the way to school. You are 
very aware of all your senses. Write what happens to you as it 
happens (present tense) . 

(b) Before having the students read "Hunger" by Richard Wright in 
Projection have them create the following situation for an 
improvisation: A mother sent her son to the grocery store. He 
was stopped by a gang of boys who stole his grocery money • He 
now faces his mother. Create an explanation and her reaction. 

(If this situation is improvised by several groups or if characters 
exchange roles in the situation, the explanations and reactions 
will be varied.) 

U^A^e them read "Hunger." Writing Assignment: Write the inner 
monologue of a person your age who is facing a scary or threatening 
situation. 
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Examples: 

(1) You are caught by a teacher while you are smoking in the 
bathroom. 



(2) You see a burglar climbing in your bedroom window. 

(3) You are in the middle of a gang that is forming to fight 
another gang. 

(4) You are contemplating shoplifting and you see a clerk 
watching you. 

Have students write a dialogue involving two or more characters 
from different stories* They find themselves in a situation in 
which each fictional character must reflect his personality in 
addressing the problem. 

ENCOUNTER 



CHARACTERS: Dally from The Outsiders 
John from The Pi gman 
M&M from That Was Then, This Is Now 

SITUATION: (Explained by Narrator or Moderator) 

Suppose a teacher has caused a lot of trouble for you by turning 
you in for smoking at school or for insolence in class* What 
would you do about it? 



DALLY: 



JOHN: 
DALLY: 
JOHN: 
DALLY: 



JOHN: 



H&M: 

DALLY: 
JOHN: 



No doubt about what I'd do. I<niat*ve I got to lose? 
Already got a police record. One more strike against 
me won't matter now. 

You mean you'd just attack him — violently? 
Sure I but not by myself. 
Not even 1 to 1? 

Don't kid yourself » Mr. All-Round-High-School-Boy . 
Nothing in this world is 1 to 1. Nothing. All the 
cards are stacked — and they sure ain't stacked in my 
favor! My gang and me against the teach and his 
'rules' and his 'society' and his 'government.' Now 
that's what I'd call 1 to 1. 

Welly I guess I see your point. But since I don't 
have a record » I'm not too anxious to draw attention 
to trr/self if I can do something without that. I mean— 
I'd like to get at him somehow — and to let my friends 
know — but he'd only be half sure it was me. 
I think both you guys are sick. Revenge will never 
cancel out the first wong. You gotta take your 
punishment if you deserve it. I mean, violence just 
isn't the answer. 

Look, M&M, you're just a kid. I can take ignorance 
from you. You can't help it. But John here, he's 16. 
Dally, I wouldn't call it 'ignorant' to strike out and 
not be caught, not be able to be caught. Like my 
'Bathroom Bomber' technique. Except this time I'd 
have to wreck his room or his car. . . something 
personal . . . but leave no signs that It was me. 
Sure, he'd suspect, but he couldn't prove it. Your 
way, he's got to see it was you. 
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M&M: Neither one of you guys can see that what you'd be 

doing would only add to the unfairness and hurt in the 
world. So that's what growing up is all about. Forget 
it, stay a kid. (walks offstage) 

At this point narrator jnay invite audience reactions to the same 
question ... or disctfssion of the three panelists* attitudes. 
Like: How do these three characters' attitudes show up in the 
three books they are in? What do they do or say that goes along 
with their statements here? 

Have students adapt a scene from a story they have read by 
shifting the narrative information J.nto the characters' dialogue. 

LOVE IS NEVER ENOUGH 

Novel by Bianca Bradbury, Skit by Eileen Bernavich and Betsy 
Freeman at an intermediate school: 

SCENE 1 - Carey is 17 years old, when she was 16 she got pregnant 
so she got married. 

Hank walks in the trailer where they live, Carey is sitting on 
the sofa. 

HANK: (Taking off his tie) I had dinner with my parents, 

that's why I'm late. 
CAREY: (Sounding kind of upset) Your mom and dad came over 

from West Sussex? 
HANK: Yea, 

CAREY: Where did you eat at? 

HANK: At the Yankee Peddler. It's a place out of town. 
CAREY: What did you eat? 
HANK: I ate roast beef, 

CAREY: Do you know what I had? I ate tuna fish wiggle. 

(Really mad now) Your folks made a date to drive all 
the way over here to take you out but they delibertly 
didn't ask me, and you lied and said you were going to 
the library to study. 

HANK: We couldn't find a babysitter for Jody. 

CAREY: I could have. I got friends. Maybe you don't believe 
me but I do. I could have asked Angela next door, or 
I could find out where Doris lives and she would have 
watched Jody for a couple of hours. You Just didn't 
want me to go out id-th you. 

HANK: (In an angry tone of voice) I didn't consider I was 

committing a crime to have dinner with my own parents, 
they wanted to see how everything was going. 

CAREY: I bet you told them we fight like Kilkenny Cats. 

HANK: (Really getting mad now) No I didn't. 

CAREY: (Her anger is growing now) Your folks figure you 

picked a wife out of the gutter or something. They 
are ashamed of being seen in a public place with me. 

HANK: You no better then that. I feel I ox^e them alot. They 
just wanted to know what my plans our for future are. 

CAREY: I bet they wish there was a divorce in that future. 
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"Look," said Hank," sore we started off bad but that doesn't 
mean we have to stay way. What's wrong with trying to do 
things right. (Har.k looking at Carey fiercely) Carey thought 
he hated her. But thats not the caseatall. They just hated 
each other at times, but between those times there was A lot 
of love, (Hank still glanced at her) For starters Carey, How 
about changing that brat, Carey didn't really like the way he 
referred to the baby but she knew Hank really loves little Jody. 
Carey and Hank knew that Jody was the only thing that was keeping 
them together. 

Carey has got a Job now. But Hank didn't find out til about a 
week later. At first Hank didn't like the idea. He said that 
it's not right for a woman to work. But then he reilized that 
she was really helping out alot. Bot he did want Carey to finish 
school. 

Class Involvement ! Write a paragraph telling what you would do 
if you were in Hank's or Carey's position. Indicate whether you 
are a girl or a boy, no names needed. 

4. From Media 

(a) Show a transparency to the class for two minutes. Have 
the students record what they see. (See page 13 for making 
transparencies.) 

(b) Have students work in pairs. One student sees the picture 
and describes it to a partner who is writing down the 
description; reverse positions and have the first observer 
write down the remarks of his partner. Each will write a 
descriptive paragraph without having seen the picture. 

(c) Have one stuuent, without using gesture:^, aescribe to another 
how to draw a figure that only the first has been shown. 

(d) Showing students four ink blot illustrations holding each 
for about 30 seconds, ask students to write down their 
impressions of what they see in each example. After the 
students have finished writing, the teacher asks them to read 
what they have recorded (hearing from five or six students). 
Then show the picture again and the class can discuss the 
appropriateness of the descriptions. Also, as an exercise under 
II. C. 4, ask students to write a paragraph on what things we can 
learn about a person through this kind of nonverbal testing. Ask 
further, can we rightfully judge a person as normal or 
abnormal on the basis of this response? (This part of the 
assignment could also appear under II. D. 4. below.) 

(e) Poetry with Picture 

(1) Ask the students to discuss how they communicate emotion 
to another person. 

(2) Have the students work on a collage to illustrate 
selected lines fron a poem such as "How a Child." 

Have each student make a collage as a self-portrait 
revealing qualities that make up his personality. 
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(A) Write a haiku to go along with pictures selected from 
a magazine* 

(3) Have students create shadow Images of each other using 
projector light profiles and art paper. The image may 
then be mounted and framed • The poem to accompany the 
image will be called "The Uniqueness of Me." 

(f) Show a film ("Dream of Wild Horses," "The Loon^s Necklace,'* 
"The Magic Sneakers.") one or more times with the sound off. 
Record one or more of the following: action, descriptive 
words, mood, etc. From notes write stories or free verse 
poetry. 

(g) Have students listen to programmatic or abstract music and 
record images they imagine. 

Sensory writing from music by Jeff Bancroft, an intermediate student: 

I see a horse galloping with all freedom until a mean man comes 
and puts an end to its freedom. But then I see the beautiful 
horse breaking lose from its reigns that are around his neck. 
The horse is dodging everybody as it ventures by it self. The 
horse now lives a natural, peaceful, undominated life as it 
finds another horse with his same past ventures. They live 
life freely and happily. 

B. Reporting 



1. From One's Imagination 



(a) Diary of the Last Day on Earth 

Have the students pretend that thfty are one of the last 

survivors on earth. After a brief explanation of why the 

others are gone, have them keep a diary of the last day. 



(b) Science Fiction Story 
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Have the students write a story on the following situation. 

(1) An alien, man-eating plant has appeared in California 
and is multiplying at an uncontrollable rate. 

(2) One day all the machines on earth stop working. 

(3) One day an invisible barrier or^ force prevented anyone 
from leaving the classroom and anyone else entering. 

Have the student assume that any one of the above is the 
situation that he finds himself in. Ask him to write a 
story about the events that led to the crisis situation 
and to compose a resolution which solves the problem. 

(c) Elevator Blackout 

Have the students write how they would feel and what they 
Q would do if they were in an elevator during a city-wide 

blackout. 



Fairy Tale 



Have the students \rr±te a fairy tale with the student as 
either the hero or the villain. 

Stories Incorporating Certain Words 

Have the students make up a story incorporating the following 
x^ords : 

(1) A teacher, a bug and a motorcycle 

(2) A bear, a bowl of fruit, and a book 

(3) A spaceman, candybar, and an overcoat 

A student's response to a memory association. Look around the 
room until a person or object reminds you of a memory of yours 
from any time in your life. Try to let that memory lead to 
another and another. The follow-up expansion of this memory 
assignment is on page 77. Also see "The Kitten" in Counterpoint 
as a literary example.) 

Example of •'Memory Association by Lee Ann Geigle, an intermediate 
student: 

The snowflakes on the Td.ndow 

They remind me of when we went to my grandfather's funeral in the 
winter time and it was snowing. 

This reminds me of when we were getting there and we were going 
through the mountains • There were little bumps on the road and 
the car kept coming off the road. 

That reminds me of when we were going camping and we were on a 
steep mountain; the road was so narrow there wasn't room for 
anyone to go the other way. We got up just so far when my dad 
decided we missed the campground and we had to turn around with 
a trailer behind the car. I thought we were going to go off 
the cliff. 

That reminds me of when we went to Yellowstone and looked over 
the cliffs. 

That reminds me of not getting one post card of old Faithful; 
I had gotten a whole bunch of post cards and when I got home 
I found out I didn't have one of Old Faithful. 

That reminds me of when we went on vacation last summer and 
then I had to leave my grandmothers. 

That reminds me of when we had to leave Port Chicago and I had 
to leave all ray friends. 

That reminds rae of going to school at Hillcrest and walking 
in the classroom not knowing anyone. 

That reminds me of all the friends I made. 
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That remindwS me of walkinp to tlie bookstore with Mavis last 
suntmer. We picked the day It went over 100^, 

That reminds me of buying a coke for the way home and before 
we got two bJ.'xks the top of the can got hot and sticky. 

From Real Life 

(a) Journal Jottings by students (see page 55 for further 
journal Ideas) 

Have students write entries in their journals. They are to 
write for five or ten minutes of each period in the class. 
Sometimes they maybe have to spend a little more time. 
They are to write anything they wish in any way they wish. 
The important thing is that they \7rite each day. Spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, and organization vtIII not be checked. 
To give them some ideas about expressing themselves in writing, 
a few exerpts of journal jottings by students are included. 
Have them read and study them carefully, then have them try 
their own hand. 

(b) Samples of Journal Jottings 

October 3 - Cindy's group' gave their original script. It 
was really groovy. All the kids thought Joe was cool when 
he did the sound effects. Don't know how they dreamed up 
such original ones . 

October A - I've been noticing girl's hair lately - don't 
laughl I'm intrigued with the styles. There are many 
variations of the short cut: the bobbed (close to the head), 
the bubble, the brush, the pixie, the wind-blown, and the 
"you-name-it Those ridiculous coiffures are nuts.' 

(c) Suggestions for the Student's Journal 

Often students will find themselves at a loss when it is time for 
them to \7T±te in their journal. Ask students if they ever ask 
themselves, "What in the world am I going to do in my journal 
today?" If so, then have them just glance down at this list 
of suggestions. 

(1) Were you sent to your counselor for something you didn't 
do? — or did do? 

(2) Describe your pet which did something unusual or interesting, 
(e.g., your dog finally learned to sit up and beg.) 

(3) Describe something new your family just obtained, (e.g., a 
stove, car, TV, drapes) 

(4) Do you wish today was Friday? Why? 

(5) Discuss anything you have read of unusual interest, 

(6) Have you ever met any famous being? (e.g., a talking dog?) 

(7) Describe your visit to another city. 

(8) How Sid you feel when you first came to school? 

(9) Did you ever have a fight with your best friend? How did 
you make up? 
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(10) Do you have a p,r,lpe you'd like to j^et off your mind? 

(11) Do you have a complaint about anyone in the class? 

(12) Was there a^class trip that was a bummer? 

(13) VJhat project arc you xcorking^ on in homemaking? 

(14) \>/hat project are you working on in shop? 

(15) What class do you sincerely wish you would never have to 
take? \niy? 

(16) \^at qualities do you look for in a friend? 

(17) T)o you have an unusual hobby? (e.g.i skin diving, 
collecting toothpicks) 

(18) What's your "secret desire?" 

(19) Bid you ever win a prize for anything? 

(20) What's the most ridiculous mistake you ever made? 

(21) Do you have a "hang out?" Tell about some of the fun you 
have there. 

(22) Describe your visit to a radio or TV studio. 

(23) Have you ever appeared on radio or TV? 

(24) Did you ever gat your name in the newspaper? 

(25) What's the most useful thing you've ever learned? 

(26) Have you any comment about current events? (e.g., a coming 
election) 

(27) Did you ever take a boat trip? 

(28) Did you ever ride in a jet plane? 

(29) Have you any famous relatives? . 

(30) Have you ever been in a play or concert? 

(31) Have you ever given a speech outside of class? (e.g., at 
a church group) 

(32) -Can you suggest a good movie for me to see? 

(33) T^at is the silliest movie you've ever seen? 

(34) What TV show is your favorite? 

(35) I-Jho is the most unusual character you've ever met? 

(36) Who is the one person in the world you would most like 
to meet? 

(37) If you had to choofie another country to live in, which 
would you choose? 

(38) If you had to choose another city to live in, which would 
you choose? 

(39) If this classroom were going to be redecorated, how would 
you decorate it? 

(40) What activity would you keep if the school were only 
allowed to have ONE? 

(41) What is the most strenuous activity you have ever 
participated in? 

(42) If you were stranded on a desert island, what would 
you do to keep busy? 

(43) Have you ever been in a group like the Boy Scouts or the 
Campf ire Girls? ^ 

(d) Have students make a list of early memories: first classroom, 
first favorite game^ worst food, favorite possession, etc. 
Discuss informally early memories to help students select an 
experience which is viewed enough to recall conversation, 
feelings and description of surroundings. Have the students 
write as much as they can about their earliest memory. This 
is a true story, maybe at the beginning of a future autobiography 
that the student may write. 



(e) A student's ror.ponse tc the followinp; memnry associations: 
Look around the. mom until a person or object reminds you 
of a memory of yoarp from any time in your life. Write tlie 
true story of thai: memory, as if you wore vrritinp to a 
friend your own age. 

EXPELLED 

By Brian Harboldt , an intermediate student. 

My teacher was in the office getting gum off her Pance. Becouse 
someone put it on her chair and she sat on it. She got the 
teacher next door to keep an I on us. I was talking to my 
friend when I got up out of my seat to get a drink of water. 
When I was done I turned to go to my seat when I caught a glimpse 
of a match on thci counter. I took it to my seat and sat down. I 
looked down at the floor and saw a pin, I plc];ed the pin up. 
I was getting board just sitting there waitinp Cor the teacher 
to come back and give us a assighnment. So I started picking 
at the match with the pin. I was triing to pick off the white 
end of the match for fun. l-Jhen I was getting at the end of the 
white part the match lit, I shook it but it clidnt go out so 
I stuck the end of the match that was burning into my finger. 
That did it the match was out but my finger was burning now. 
So I jumped up and ran to the water fountain and ran water over 
my finger. It solved the burning but how could i get the sulfer 
smell out of the room* Just then the substitute teacher walked 
in. Nobody smellcd the sulfer yet but it wouldnt be long. 
Someone burst ed out I smell matches the teacher walked over to 
my comer. All right know she said if somebody don't speak up 
and tell me who lit the matches you wont go to brunch. I l;nc.w 
shed find out that I did it so I confeced She said to get out 
in the hall untill she came out and talked to me. When she 
came out she said to go to the office and wait there until she 
. came down and told my counsler what I did. She did just that 
except she stretched the story a little and maid it look like I 
lit the school on fire. My counsler told me he had to Exspell 
me because he couldnt let everybody lite matches in class and 
knott get in trouble. So he phoned my Mom and dad and told them 
that I was coming home. He told me to go strait home and that I 
could come back tomorrow. 

(f) Story Writing 

Have the students write a short story using all seven of the 
following elements in the story line: 

(1) 36 year old bachelor 

(2) Stewed apricots 

(3) A thunderstorm 

(4) A liver disease 

(5) A gangster movie 

(6) Arsenic 

(7) A dog 
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3. From Literature 



(a) Have the studo.nts read "Nancy" aiA "T}:e Mg\o Kid'' in Projection , 
Have them croite r. Jialopue betvjeen Nancy and Marty based on 
making new friends. Make sure Lhat they keep Nancy's and 
Marty'?: personalitiies and experiences consistent with the 
material presented in the two stories. 

(b) Have the students read "The Dubbing of ^:nneral Garbage" in 
Projection . Ask them to pretend that the*' are in the audience 
of the play The Surrender of Ap p omatt or, nt P.S. 50. Have them 
write an eyewitness account of the p^^n" .-,nii t}ialr reactions to 
the performance. 

4. From Media 

(a) Using a photograph, ask the students to vnrite a letter to a 
friend who didn't see. this picture and tell the person what 
was in the picture. 

(b) Ask the student to describe how he gets to j^chool in the 
morning from home or how another student should proceed until 
he finds something in the classroom- The students can draw a 
diagram of the route taken prior to their writing. 

(c) Have student draw a treasure map leading to an object he has 
hidden in the classroom. Then he must describe the directions 
in writing. (Encourage a "round-about" route to cause more 
writing.) 

Process Writing by an intCiTnediate student: 

(1^. Start by the flags and take 9 steps tov/ard tlie door. 

(2) Turn to your right and go down the aisle in front of you 
to the fourth desk to your left. 

(3) Go around that desk and go to the drinking fountain and 
get a drink. 

(4) Turn around and take 7 steps along the x^all v;ith the 
xdndows on it. 

(5) Turn to your right and go up the aisle you are facing to 
the third desk on your right, 

(6) Look at the desk to the left of that desk. Co between it 
and the one behind it, 

(7) Face the front of the room and take 9 steps forward. 

(8) Turn to your left and take 5 steps. 

(9) Go around the book case and talce 3 steps. 

(10) In something that blooms in sprinp, you should find it. 

(d) By using the transparencies that suggest a sequence, have the 
students x^lte narrations that reveal the characters' Involvement 
in an event prior to the moment when the picture was taken. 

(e) Give students, or show on an overhead, three parts of a four 
part cartoon strip with little talking. (Peanuts is especially 
good for this.) The students are to describe in wltlng the 
following section of the cartoon after they have sketched it. 
Students may bring in cartoon strips, cut off the last portion, 
and exchange with classmates — if the teacher wants to have more 
varied results. 
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Generalizing 

!• Prom One*s Imagination 

(a) Colony on the Moon 

Have the students assume that they are a captain that will 
settle on a new planet, possibly the moon. Select 10 people 
from all the people they know. Have them explain why they 
have chosen each person. Remember only 11 people will be 
colonizing this new world. 

(b) Commercials 

Have the students write several commercials for a product 
which they have made up and direct the ad toward the following 
audiences: teenyboppers , the rich, house^^ves, adolescent 
girls, money conscious folks, ecology conscious folks, 
adrlescent boys. Tell them that the language will change if 
they are to direct the ad to each different group. 

(c) Screaming Yellow Zonkers 

Use the Screaming Yellow Zonker box as an example of very 
creative advertising. Have the students create their own 
product and its container. Have them begin with a design 
or plan and then try to actually make the container. If 
possible, have them bring the product to class for the class 
to sample or experiment. For more depth and more credit have 
the students write a commercial for television or radio. 
Further, have them act out the commercial for the class. 

2. Prom Real Life 

(a) A New Appliance 

Have the students Invent a new and useful appliance. Have them 
draw and describe what this appliance can do. They may do it 
in the form of an advertisement for a magazine. 

(b) Myth Writing 

Have the students assume they are among a group of primitive 
natives living a) high on a mountain top, b) in the desert, 
c) in caves, d) in the dense jungle, or e) on a small island. 
Have them write several short myths to explain 1) why they are 
living in that particular location, 2) who is the god or gods, 
3) where they go and what happens after death, 4) their 
relationship to their environment, 5) the reason for or beginning 
of certain aspects of nature (lightning, rain, sun, etc.). 

(c) The Teacher or Principal 

Have the students write the plans and fichedule as the teacher 
of this class or the principal would tor one day. 



(d) Original Quotations 



Ask the students to contribute to a book of famous sayings 
(quotations, proverbs, maxims) by creating some original 
sayings of their own. 

(e) Write a biography of a close friend or relative. Include an 
interview with the sub:)'?.ct and an interview with someone else 
who knows the subject well* 

From Literature 

(a) Students read "Nancy" and/or "The New Kid" in Proj ection . 

Writing Assignment: Write a letter to the school paper in 
which you tell: how you feel about making new friends; how 
you decide whether or not you ^dLll accept a person as a new 
friend; how important first impressions are. 

Change of Persona: you are Nancy or Marty. Write a letter 
to the school newspaper and follow the format given above. 

From Media 

(a) Show pictures of two different groups of people. Ask the 
students to speculate on the different characters' feelings 
and on what kinds of people they are. Would the people from 
one group get along with those in the other? 

(b) Ha*' e the students assume that they are a figure portrayed in 
a photograph (maybe of a crowd on a street, a figure looking 
at a polluted creek, etc.) or transparency and ask them to 
write a letter to President Nixon on some issue with which they 
feel a personal involvement. 



(c) Have the students assume they are parents writing to school 

authorities criticizing the dangers of permissive or authoritarian 
teaching in public schools . 



(d) By presenting a large photograph, an overhead transparency 
projected onto a screen, or a picture from a book mounted in 
the opaque projector, have the students give titles or captions 
to the picture. 
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HOW TO USE THESE ASSIGNMENTS 



These activities should be seen as oral and written exercises. Essays by students 
Include all errors of mechanics and spelling to be used in inservice activity. For 
grade 7 and grade 8 the sequence of writing assignments that can be spread through 
the year falls in the following order: recording, reporting, generalizing. For 
example using the content of one*s own imagination, let*8 take the first type of 
exercise, transform from the concrete to the abstract, moving from recording to 
reporting to generalizing. We will use the same content in each case. 

Open-ended assignments that are created and couched in a scenario form will yield 

languaging and stress process. Each of the stimuli could be used as a klck-*off 

for any mode of composing; that is, using a film can allow for many kinds of 
exercises, 

I, Imagination 

Using the "Widget" 

Recording ; The stxident assumes that he Is an astronaut who has just landed on 
Planet X, The first thing he notices is 3 moving object* Not knowing whether 
it is friend or foe, he radios his description to Mission Control, The 
student writes his description as he "observes" the object. 

Reporting ; Later that night the astronaut fills in his daily log about the 
incident of the foreign object. He explains what he has seen earlier that 
day and what he has been Instructed to do. 

Generalizing ; Why would an astronaut be afraid, or more generally, are people 
afraid of the unknown? 

II, Real Life 



Another example might be relying on real life In a context and assigning three 
assignments based on the recording, reporting, generalizing sequence. 

Recording ; The student has been allowed to totally re*«do his bedroom. He 
calls up a store and describes the kind of toom he wants to have; e,g«, 
furniture, colors and objects. 

Reporting ; The student, very proud of his room, writes a letter to an old 
friend who used to have the "niftiest" room. 

Generalizing ; Write the directions from your house to Sun Valley Shopping 
Center, where a friend of yours is stranded. He wants to visit your house. 
Use at least two landmarks and make sure he could follow your directions. 

Ill, Literature 

One can use literature, either assuming the persona inside the literature or 
someone outside the literature as in the following three assignments based on 
the sequence of recording, reporting, generalizing. 

Recording : A-3 "The Turtle" from Counterpoint , Ask the students to assume the 
identity of the game warden who was hidden behind the bush, observing the 
discussion between Tony and his father. The student has a walkie-* talkie, and 
is reporting to his chief everything he sees because he is sure Tony and his 
father arf% vandals who have been slaughtering the turtle population in the area. 
Have them record a mlnute-by-minute dialogue of what Is happening. 
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Reporting : B-3 "The Turtle" from Counterpoint . Ask the students to assume the 
Identity of Tony on the evening of the day of the story in which he and his father 
had come across the turtle in tl«e road. Tony Is leaving tomorrow for overseas, and 
might not see his father for a good many months. Have the students write a letter 
to the father so he can reestablish the bond he had before the unfortunate episode 
with the turtle. Have the students try to explain the lesson that he learned and 
discussed and what new Insights he has about his father and about himself. 

Generalizing ; C-3 "The Turtle" from Counterpoint . Ask the students to assume the 
identity of a member of the Railroad Plat Committee to Preserve Nature. He is to 
prepare a speech for the membership of the committee about how people from the city, 
especially the youth, have little regard for the animal life in the Sierras. 

Media : 

Finally, using multimedia the following types of assignments can be composed using 
the sequence of recording, reporting and generalizing. 

Film ; "House Jack Built" 2062-2 

A. Imagine that you are Jack after the episode in the film. Fantasize 
about what you will do next. 

B. Your parents are angry because you have received a number of low 
grades. You pull out your golden mirror while they are "putting 
you down." What was the mirror telling you during the argument? 

C. When is Jack the happiest? Before or after getting the mirror? 
What if everyone had a golden mirror? What would the world be ^ 
like? 

Book; S topt Look and Write , publl* hed by Bantam, Page 63 

A. Imagine you are Harold Lloyd hanging off a clock tower over a 
busy street. What do you feel like? Record your thoughts and 
emotions. 

B. You have observed the man hanging from the clock tower. You 
write a letter to a friend who thinks "city-folk" are strange. 
Your letter tells what you have seen? 

C. You own the building. You are to write a speech to the City 
Council about how people seeking publicity can cause much trouble 
for all. 

An example by an intermediate student, Nancy McEuen, 3/7/73, Stop , 
Look & Write 

This -^plcture shows a boy walking through the ruins of a city . He 
could possibly be walking to the church because it looks like it isn't 
ruined. He*s got a backpack on and short pants. He also has knee 
socks on. He could have books for church in the pack. That building 
could also be a school house. All of the things in the ruined city 
are made of cement and bricks. You can also see the view of another 
city that isn't ruined. It looks as if that city is very polluted 
because you can hardly see the tops of the mountains and buildings. 
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Stimuli : Record of sound patterns or sound ef fect8--*sounds of a city street. 

Recordlnia; ! Imagination — you are sitting in a viadow sill above a 
city street. Describe where the sounds originate or write down what 
you think the sotmds are as you hear them (note taking). 

Reporting ; 

A. Real life — you are at home In the city during summer • 
You hear the city sounds below. Your best friend is 
at camp. Write a letter to him about your day. 

B. Write a letter tc the mayor complaining about the 
high level of noise on your street. 

Generalizing^ ; 

A. Identify the sources of street noises and ways that 
could be used to remedy them. 

B. Report about hazards of street noises on you as a 
human being, on environment, on animals, etc. 

An example by an Intermediate student, Tim Brayshaw, 1/23/72, recording 
city sounds 

The car is hanking. The wlsele is blowing. The cars are running. 
The car honked. The wind is blowing. Water is hitting the rocks. 
The people are talking. Birds are singing. 

An example by an Intermediate student, Tim Brayshaw, 1/23/72, Reporting 
C^.ty Sounds 

Daar Thing, 

I wish I didn't live here. It is so smogy I can hardly breathe* 
The sound of cars ceap me awake at night. Right now their is a 
trafic jam. People are honking and talking and everything. Just 
yesterday their was a 4 car pile up. The street was jamed for 9h 
hours. The best thing here is sick birds trying to sing. The first 
chanse I get I going to get out of here. 

An example by an intermediate student, Tim Brayshaw, 1/23/72, 
generalizing city sounds 

Ifr. Albert Silivo 

Charm Street dept. Concord, Calif 

Dear, Mr. Silivo 

I am complaning about these trucks going back and forth. There is 
gravel and rocks all over the street. 2 mons ago 2 people we killed 
in a car acident. A rock got in this cars tire and blou it out* 
That car hit another. And last week a truk almost went off the 
roud and went through a house. 



ERIC 



I live on Marse Creek Roud. 

P.S. Get rid of those truck they ceap everyone awake. 
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Using the same subject the student can see how well he has succeeded In 
various modes* 

Since our program begins with recording and progressing to generalizing^ 
here follow a number of different Instruments In the various modes , using 
one stimulus which allows an Interesting evaluative tool. By comparing one 
exercise to the other the student can see his own Internal naturalistic 
ability to shift tenses « diction, tone and style« 



IV. Composition Program Grade 8 
A» Recording 

1, From One's Imagination 

(a) Journal 

Explain to the students the following reasons for keeping a 
journal: 

(1) Increasing self-awareness and a learning experience. 

(2) Helps students read better since they are involved as 
authors in a written experience, 

(3) Helps student communicate his ideas and feelings. 

(4) Changes attitudes by discovering the value of writing for 
oneself. 

(5) Helps make the English class a more humanistic place. 

(b) Some recommendations you might consider in evaluating Journals: 

(1) Don't grade usage^ punctuation, or spelling. It is 
possible to make suggestions and comments about better 
communicating without being too negative. 

(2) Set a time limit (10 minutes each day for a month period 
or a quarter period) . 

(3) Allow for privacy in the Journal. (Refer to "Flowers for 
Algernon" and "The Diary of Arme Frank" in Counterpoint 
for literary examples of Journals. 

(4) Teachers and students to whom this feels comfortable, 
respond in writing In the Journal by either writing in 
the Journal or on separate pieces of paper inserted in 
the journal. 

(3) Distribute examples of journal jottings to students. 

(6) In class have students write the first ten minutes or 
so every period (perhaps you might prefer to assign 
journal exercises at home each night and once on the 
weekend) . 



(c) Journal Ideas 



How the students can begin: 




(1) For a child who has a difficult time starting, he can 
copy from a comic book, magazine, or story. This is a 
private arrangement between teacher and slow starters • 

(2) Flave child start telling events from the minute he got 
out of bed — "What did I do today?" 

(3) Free writing. Keep pencil moving for certain period of 
time. 

(4) Sensory start — describe what he sees, hears, smells, 
and feels around him in the classroom* 

(5) Write one characteristic or habit about himself that 

he likes by describing it, or one thing he doesn't like, 
and describe It* 

(6) Is there anything he would like to change about himself 
this year? 
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How the students can keep the journal going: 

(1) Have student think of a time recently when he was angry, 
unhappy, frustrated, etc. Ask him to write about the problem 
and how he coped with it. 

(2) Suggest to the student to capitalize on some happenings around 
the schools such as fight, dance, long cafeteria line, etc. 
Have him try to tell how this made him feel. 

(3) Have him write about a friend. Describe him or her; what 
the students do together; what he or she means to the writer. 

(4) Have him discuss who is he or she in the family. How is he or 
she treated, and how does he or she treat others in the family. 

(5) Have him discuss reaction to anything he or she is currently 
reading or is currently in the habit of watching on television 
or hearing on radio programs, 

(6) Have him write about something pleasant, nice, happy that has 
happened to him or her today. Have them write about something 
unpleasant, unhappy, painful, that has happened to him 

or her today. 

(7) Have him write about how he or she feels about writing this 
journal. 

(8) For students so inclined, encourage them to try poetry as 
an alternative method of expression. 

Dramatic Monologue 

Have the students read about five pages of Don't Play Dead Before 
You Have To by Maia Wojciechowska and other stories to demonstrate 
dramatic monologue. "Hair Cut" by Ring Lardner, in the Uses of 
Language , 8th grade language arts book provides an excellent example. 
Play Bill Cosby records. The object is to create enjoyment and 
get ready to have the students \^ite their own dramatic monologue. 

An example of a Dramatic Monologue by Tim Grimes, an intermediate 
student : 

Ahhl Hello, sirl Welcome to "Honest" Dan's Used Car salesi I'm 
Dan Foster himself. And I can see your an economy-minded person. 
Well I, have just the thing for you, sonl Right over here is 
a 1935 Toyotal It gets 22 miles to the twist I You only have 
to wind it up every 50 miles or 3 hours, whichever comes first! 
Or you could pick this Volkswagon. It has. very low milage on 
it. It was owned last by a band of hippy leftists who only drove 
it to peace marches I Don't mind the skull and the crossbones, 
they're only decorative. And if you like bigger cars we • 
have a Mac truck over here. Or you could test drive this LTDl 
Last owner was a lady schoolteacher. Dont mind those bumps in 
the bumber, sir J They're only the marks left by the crazy 
pedestrians who tried to cross in front of her. Most were kids 
from her school, but that doesn't mean a thing I Or this Thunderbird.' 
Good solid tires, sir.' Go ahead, kick onel See? The wheel fell 
off. Very covinient though sirl If you ever get a flat and needed 
to change it you could just kick it . . . Or here we have another 
sports car. A Sunbeanv Mix-Masterl It has f our-on-the-f loor , sirl 
Blend, chop. Mix and Stirl But I can see your a big manl How 
about a van, sir? What? You left your kids and wife in the car? 
Well with a van they could wait in comfort I You're leaving? 
Well here, take one of toy cards. If you ever need a good deal 
on a used car, just call me, the number's on there, "Honest" Dan 
Fosterl Goodbye, sirl 
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(f ) Improvisations ! 

Set up two students as persons in situations like those described 
below in which one person dominates, or does most of the talking: 

(1) A teacher who is a Republican lecturing to a class in 
which 85% of the students are Democrats. 

(2) Two a'udents on phone, one doing the talking like Lily 

Tomlin on Laugh-In about a boyfriend, or like a coach haranguing 
players during half time with a team 15 points behind. 

(3) Principal talking to a teacher about discipline in the - 
teacher *s class. . ' 

■ ^.■ 

Have the students write a dramatic monologue. 

Have the students wlte a dramatic monologue to audio-tape. 

(g) Internal Monologue: 

Arrange an improvisation In which one person takes the role of 
the teacher lecturing to a student; two persons take the role 
of the student being lectured to — with one giving his oral 
reactions to the teacher 's lecture and vocalizing what is 
going on within the student's mind (internal monologue). 

Have the students write an internal monologue. 

A student's inner monologue, recording the feelings in the 
person of a horse by Lori Stripe, an intermediate student. 

INTERNAL MONOLOGUE 

The situation is a horse at a riding school. This school is 
especially for rich kids that are spoiled rotten. The spoiled 
kid riding this horse weighs 515 pounds. The kid is a girl. 
The instructor is a "yes" man. You know, a guy who says things 
like, "Yes, your doing beautifully IJ' when you couldn't be doing 
worse. 

My first day on the job. I wonder who my first rider will be? 
Idaybe a handsome man-type human and we'll gallup into the 
sunset togetherl Hey, the instructor is calling me overl Trot, 
trot, trot. M-m-m-m-ml I love sugar cubesi The instructor gives 
me one everyday. Bridle, blanket, ss^ttle, oofi Strap everything 
on, now where is my rider? THAT'S MY RIDER ;?I??IJ OH, NO WAY I 

NO WAY IS SHE GOING TO GET ON ME ! Oh please, no no 

don't get on... PLEASEj OOOOHTTI 1 1 ! ! ! I ! 1 1 Oh, my back! Get 
her off! Help J What? Trot? I can't even walk! All right, I'll 
try. If I don't try, it's to the glue factory with mel One 
hof , other hoof, back hoof, back hoof. I did it I I movedl 
YeyJ Uh, Ohl CRASH! UGHl Get her off J Get her off! What?!? 
. Don't blame it on me you stupid instructor! I'm one of the 
strongest horses here, but 515 pounds of pure blubber is TOO MUCH I 
It wasn't my fault! Get her another horse?!? There isn't Sanother 
horse in the world that could hold her up! 

You'll take care of me later, huh? Well you better, because 
I have a bad case of squash-itius! I hope I get sent to the 
glue factory! Anything would be better than this I 
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An Internal monologue by an intermGdiate student In the person of a 
car : 

The reason I think I am sort of like a *A1 Willies is because this 
certain Willies has a pair of AFB "E" series carbs atop a Weiand 
ram- log manifold. 12.5:1 Jahns pistons add crackle to a * 67 327 
Corvette engine with 357 F.I. heads and headers. It also has a 
car tape deck in it with four $60 speakers also. The upolstery 
is all leather. It has a very expensive tac mounted on the 
dashboard, Th color of the car is bright yellow. It has four 
$100 mags. 

This car goes to the drags in A/GS almost every weekend unless 
it blows an engine or has an accident. All the car needs is a 
few adjustments and it can be driven on the street or freeway. 

The body has fiberglassed bonnet pops off to reveal not 
two blowers side by side, but the AFB's* 

The thing is that this yellow *41 Willies coupe has a rather mild 
extemel appearance, but when you look inside you find all kinds 
of wild, Interesting things. 

(h) What Is It? 



Explain to the students that very often people who have heard the 
same sounds or words, disagree considerably about what they hear. 
It is the same with seeing: when several people see something 
happen, they often have surprisingly different versions of what 
they witnessed. Random lines on the chalkboard suggested many 
kinds of objects to the individuals who have been asked about 
them. What do they make the students think of? 

The students may use as many of the lines as they wish and they 
may add as many lines as they desire* Have them turn the paper 
any way they want to turn it. Have them draw a picture in the 
space above and make the lines a part of the drawing. Have them 
write about their drawing. Have them describe it fully or 
write a story about it and have them put a title on the work. 

2. From Real Life 

Unknown to the rest of the class, have two students start a planned 
fight that appears to be as realistic as possible. After the 
"fight'* is stopped and ''fighters" perhaps sent to the office, the 
class becomes a group of journalists who make written reports on 
the incident. 

3. From Literature 

(a) Letter to Anne Frank (See Counterpoint ) 

After students have read about 20 pages of the diary, ask 
them to write a letter to Anne either agreeing or disagreeing 
with an issue brought out in this early part of the play. 
Suggested topics: Anne would not tolerate persecution of 
the Jews, but should fight for her rights; the quarrels 
between Anne and her mother, between Anne and Mrs. Van Daan 
are all Mrs. Frank's or Mrs. Van Daan's fault. 
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"Dr. Heiddeger's Experiment" from Counterpoint . Divide the 
class Into two groups. Ask the students to report the 
experiment of Dr. Heidegger as It Is observed - what 
he mixes In the glass, how many ounces allowed per person, 
note mlnute-by-mlnute changes that occur. 

•'The Turtle" from Counterpoint . Ask the students to assume 
the Identity of a game warden who is hidden behind a bush, 
observing the discussion between Tony and his father. He 
has a walky-talky and is recording to his chief everything 
he sees because he Is sure that Tony and his father are 
vandals who have been slaughtering the turtle population In 
the area. Have them record a mlnute-by-minute dialogue about 
what Is happening. 

Before reading "The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky," have students 
improvise the situation portrayed In the play adapted by 
James Agee In Counterpoint . One student can be Potter, 
one the bride, and one Scratchy Wilson. Have students discuss 
the. different reactions to Scratchy 's behavior and then read the 
play on page 304. 

After reading "Flowers for Algernon" from Counterpoint ask 
the students to assume the persona of Charlie, The doctors 
have offered Charlie another operation because they think 
they have perfected the experiment. 

(1) Have the students keep a journal of Charlie's thoughts 
and feelings about this proposition and the activities 
for a one week period, 

(2) Have the students write a letter to the doctor in which they 
consent or refuse the operation and give reasons for their 
decision. 

Have students write a dialogue involving two or more characters 
from different stories. The dialogue centers around a problem. 
Each student must reflect the personality of the fictional 
character in addressing the problem. 



SITUATION: (Explained by narrator or moderator) 

All four characters have been involved in making crank phone calls. 
In the following dialogue they reveal the reasons for making the 
calls, the types of calls they made, the results of their calls, 
and their feeling about the whole situation. 



ENCOUNTER 



CHARACTERS: Cathy from Just Dial A Number 
Todd by Edith Maxwell 



(seniors at Arlington 
High School) 



Lorraine from The Pigman 
John by Paul Zindel 



(sophomores at 
Franklin High School) 



TODD: 

CATHY : 
LORRAINE : 

JOHN: 

CATHY: 

TODD : 

LORRAINE: 

CATHY: 

LORRAINE : 

TODD: 

CATHY: 
JOHN: 

CATHY: 

LORRAINE: 
JOHN: 

TODD : 

CATHY : 

! 
I 

JOHN: 
TODD: 

LORRAINE: 
JOHN: 

Q CATHY: 

ERIC 
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IM like to nay at the beginning that I'll feel better- 
in fact I'll only discuss this — if I feel reasonably 
sure this conversation will go no further than the 
four of us. 

Oh, Todd, why would Lorraine and John want to say 
anything? 

It's all right Cathy. John and I understand how you 
feel. We don*t particularly care about spreading this 
around either* 

Yea. It was pretty hard on my folks before — another 
uproar could clinch my position as the son — that-never- 
should~hav e-b een • 

I wish Todd's motives were as honorable as yours . . . 
I'm afraid he's only worried about getting into West 
Point. , 

Come on » Cathy. Wc* don't have to broudcast our 
differences in front of Lorraine and John. Lets just 
say we all have our reasons for not publishing our 
mistakes. With Cathy, it's her conscience; with mej 
my career. 

I guess a logical question to begin with is how did 
you two begin making crank calls? 

We only did it once — but once proved to be fatal. It 
was almost like a dare for me. I feel I had to go do it. 
You mean, you didn't do "Prince Albert in a can" or "Is 
your refrigerator running." 

No — ^we were more dramatic. I mean, after all, we had 
Sarah Heartleum here to perform. 
Stop it, Todd. 

We just did it for fun. Our favorite was seeing who 
could keep a stranger on the phone the longest — not 
like Dennis and Nort on's stupid one-liners. I mean^ 
This one was more creative. And since I'm going to be 
an Actor, I enjoyed the performing aspect of it all. 
How could you do any real harm by just talking to a 
stranger. I mean, he could hang up at any time. It's 
not like you made him stay on, or scared him, or hurt him. 
We murdered someone, Cathy. We murdered someone . . . 
Lorraine, he would have died anyway. We didn*t murdered 
him. 

Crazy how girls are such smartys~so willing, both of 
them. To carry this quiet vrtth them forever. 
Look, Todd, you dialed the phone. If you don*t feel 
any quiet, then I'm happy for you. But I'm the one 
who did the talking, and I do feel responsible. 
Todd, did you and Cathy meet the person you called? 
No — ^ve couldn't — they died . . . but Cathy, the good 
Samaritan had to try to redeem herself by meeting the 
girl, Mary Ann. Not only meeting her — giving her 
clothes, getting her into Pom Pom girls, going places 
with her. It was like Cathy had to be found out. 
Todd, you seem so insensetive to Cathy's feelings. I 
know how that feels . . . John and I both wanted to 
meet the pigman. He became very special to both of 
us. But only one of us feels responsible now—. 
That's not true, Lorraine. Would I have worked on the 
memorial epic if I hadn't felt responsible? 
We* re all trying to explain and discuss a tragedy 
rationally — we can't take it back. None of us. We 
have to live with what we did. 
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ERIC 



(g) Have students adapt a scene from a story they have read by 

shifting the narrative Information Into the characters' dialogue, 

THE OUTSIDERS 

Novel by S.E. Hlnton - Skit by Michelle Batchelor and Brenda Heiser 

SCENE 1 

Narrator 

Ponyboy - 14 year old Greaser 

Johnny - 17 year old Greaser; both have run away because they 
are Involved in a murder that happened when they were 
jumped by Socs (short for Socials) in the park 

NARRATOR; Johnny and Ponyboy climb in the back window of an 
old church that a friend. Dally, told them to hide 
in. It was a small church, rei'^l old and spooky 
and spider-^ebby. It gives them the creeps. As 
soon as they are both in, Pony flops down on the 
stone floor • • • and hard. Johnny lies down beside 
him and rests his head on his arm. Both are tired out 
from their running and riding the train and walking 
all day. Pony turns and starts . to say something to 
Johnny, but Johnny is already fast asleep. Johnny wakes 
up earlier than Ponyboy the next morning and goes off 
to find a store. Pony wakes up and sees that Johnny's 
gone . 

PONYBOY: Johnny? (Church echoes onny, onny.) 

NARRATOR; Pony looks around wildly, almost panic-stricken. He 

sees some crooked lettering written in the dust on the 
floor, 'Went to get supplies. Be back soon. J.C' 
Pony sighs and goes to pump to get a drink. He splashes 
water on his face and wipes his face with his jacket. 
He sits down on the back steps of the church. He hears 
nolsea in the back of the church . » . coming through 
the dead leaves • . . and then a familiar vhistlei which 
he returns. He darts out the door so fast that he falls 
off the steps and sprawls flat on his face under Johnny's 
noise. 

PONYBOY: Hey, Johnny. Fancy meetin' you here. 

JOHNNY: (he looks down at Pony over a big package.) I swear » 

Ponyboy, you're gettin' to act more like Two-Bit every 

day. 

PONYBOY: (cocks his eyebrow . . . not too successfully) Who's 

acting? Vlhat'd you get? 
JOHNNY; Come on inside. Dally told us to stay inside. 
NARRATOR: They go Inside. Johnny dusts off a table with his 

jacket and starts taking things out of a sack and 

lining them up neatly. 
JOHNNY; A week's supply of baloney, two loaves of bread, a 

box of matches. . . 
PONYBOY; (impatiently starts digging into the sac himself) Wheeel* 

A paperback copy of GONE WITH THE WINDl How'd you know 

I always wanted one? 
JOHNNY; (reddening) I remembered you sayln' something about 

it ince. And me and you went to see that movie, 'member? 

I thought you could maybe read it out loud and help kill 

time or something* 
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PONYBOY: Gee thanks (putting the book down reluctantly) Peroxide? 

A deck of cards . . , Johnny, you ain't thinking of . • 
JOHNNY: (sitting dovm and pulling out his Imife) We're gonna 

cut out hair, and 3rDu*re gonna bleach yours, (He looks 

at the ground carefully.) They'll have our descriptions 

in the paper. We can't fit 'enu 
PONYBOY; Oh no I (His hand flies to his hair.) No, Johnny, not 

my hair J 

JOHNNY: We'd have to anyway if we got caught. You know the 
first thing the judge does is make you get a haircut. 

PONYBOY: I don't know why. Dally could just as easily tnug 
somebody with short hair. 

JOHNNY: I don't know either. It's just a way of trying to 

break us. They can't really do anything to guys like 
Curly Shephard or Tim; they've had about everything 
done to then?. And they can't take anything away from 
them because they don't have anything in the first 
place. So they cut their hair. 

(sighs) I'm gonna cut mine too and wash the grease out, 
but I can't bleach it. I'm too dark-skinned to look 
okay blond. Oh, come on, Ponyboy. It'll grow back, 
(wide-eyed) Get it over with. 

Johnny flips out the razor-edge of his switch, takes 
hold of Pony's hair, and starts sawing on it. 
Not too short . . • Johnny, please . . . (Pony's hair 
falls on the floor in tufts.) It's lighter than I 
thought it was. Can I see what I look like now? 
No . . . we gotta bleach it first. 
Pony sits in the sun for fifteen minutes to dry the 
bleach. Johnny lets him look in the old cracked mirror 
they'd found in a closet. Pony does a double take. 
His hair is really light. He looks younger and scareder. 
Johnny hands hlra the knife. Johnny looks scared too. 
JOHNNY: Cut the fron and thin out the rest. I'll comb it back 

after I wash it . 
P0NY30Y: (tiredly) Johnny, you can't wash your hair in that 
^ freezing^Wter in this weather. You'll get a cold. 
JOHNNY: (shrugged) Go ahead and cut it. 

NARRATOR: Pony does the best he can. Johnny washes his hair witli 
the bar of soap he'd brought ... He didn't look like 
Johnny when he combed his hair back. His forehead is 
whiter where his bangs had been. 

JOHNNY: (shivering with the cold) I guess ... I guess we're 
disguised, 

PONYBOY: (sullenly) I guess so. 

JOHNNY: Oh shoot, it's just hair. 

PONYBOY: Shoot nothing, (snaps) It took me a long time to 

get that hair just the way I wanted it. And besides, 
this just ain't us. It's like being in a Halloween 
costume we can't get out of. 

JOHNNY: Well, we got to get used to it. We're in big trouble 
and it's our looks or us. 



JOHNNY: 



PONYBOY: 
NARRATOR: 

PONYBOY: 



JOHNNY: 
NARRATOR: 
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SCENE 2 
Narrator 

Dally - toughest member of the Greasers 
Ponyboy 

Johnny - in hospital due to back injury; critical condition 
Doctor 

NARRATOR: Dally and Ponyboy have just run through the hospital 
and have been told by the doctor that they can't see 
Johnny, 

DALLY: We gotta see him. (He flicks out a switchblade.) We're 
gonna see him and if you give me any static, you'll 
end up on your own operatin' table. 

DOCTOR: (calm) You can see him, but it's because you're his 
frienda, not because of that knife.. 

NARRATOR: Dally looks at the doctor a second, then puts the 
. knife back in his pocket. They both walk into 
Johnny's room and stand quietly, trying to catch 
their breath. Johnny is lying very still. 

DALLY: Johnnycake? (Hoarse whisper) Johnny? 

JOHNNY: (weakly) Hey. 

DALLY: We won. (panting) We beat the Socs. We stomped them — 
chased them outa our territory. 

JOHNNY: Useless . . . fightin's no good, (he is very white.) 

DALLY: (licking his lips nervously) They're still writing 
editorials about you in the paper. For being a hero 
and all. (talking too fast and too calmly) Yeah, 
they're calling you a hero now and heroizin' all the 
greasers. We're all proud of you, buddy. 

JOHNNY: (eyes glowing) Ponyboy. (Ponyboy leans over to hear 
what Johnny is trying to say) Stay gold, Ponyboy. 
Stay gold . . . 



4. From Media 



(a) Have the students monologue with an unfamiliar audience so that 
there is a change in tone, attitude, and work choice in the 
student's written interior monologue (suggestions for media that 
they may use include video tape, tape recorder, the Clayton 
Valley radio station KVHS, the school intercom, live 
performance) . 

An internal monologue, Me . . . The Forgotten Guitar, by 
Rhonda Von Kruze, an intermediate student. 

Well, here I sit up on this dusty 'ole closet shelf. What a 
trip . When this dude bought me,' I thought I'd be played at least 
once in a while 1 But NO WAY I I get stuck with some guitar 
freak who buys a different guitar each month. Wouldn't ya know 
I was bought in the month October, and who wants to play a 
guitar in October, especially when there's parties each Friday 
night? 1 1 I've thought of asking this guy to take me with him, 
but do you think he'd understand? FORGET ITl 
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Let me tell you about my "owner:" 

He's about 5'llV', weighs about 148 lbs. He*8 got a great build 
and Is the quaterback for his school football team. He sings 
really good and when he holds me in his arms - or should I say, 
when he USED to hold me in his arms - ray strings would just bust. 
I couldn^t help It. His touch juat sent electrical shocks all 
through my Insldes (I must have gotten that from my father - he 
was electric and my mom was a 12 string) . 

Anyway, back to my owner. Right now he's playing this really 
stuck-up Bass. She's really something. I'll admit she's a beauty 
but after all - she knows ttlll 

Heyl The light just went on , . he's herel Please, open the door 
• . . Let me out! Tune me up . . •please!!' 

Oh ... he is opening the door, he's staring at me. WOW I He's 
picked me up. 

"Bud, this the one ya want?" 
YEA! What Is this? 

"Right Alan, how much do you want for her?" 
"Ohhh . . . $20.00" 

"Deal. Well baby, looks like you're coming home with me. 

What is this? A pick-up? Well, I don't want to go. Alan . . . 

don't just stand there - SAVE ME 1 1 

"Well, have fun with her Bud. She's a grand 'ole piece of 
music." 

He did love me, once upon a time! Sigh! 
(Eat your heart out my Fancy Bass!) 
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B. Reporting 

1. From One's Imaginatlou 

(a) Ask the stvidents to assume the identity of some object 
which thety carry around v;ith them all day (stick of gum» 
penny, etc.) and tell from the outside observation what 
occurred in that dny. 

(b) Have the students record an inn^^r monologue, recording the 
feelings in the person of a cat. 

Being a cat sure is easy I Just eat, sleep, and purr once in 
a while for my family. Most of all day I just lay here on this 
pillow. I mean really, this is the life. 

Humans are really very nice to me* Thoy feed me, pamper me, 
get out ping-pong balls for me to chase, pull out the softest 
pillows just for me to lay on, carry me around the holfee, just 
. lots of things. I am probably b^^tter treated than most people. 

Now as for chasing a dumb ping-pong ball around the house I 
must admit that most of the time I enjoy it, but mostly I 
chase it just to please my otmers. You won't believe how much 
they get excitedly happy and laughing when they see a cat 
chasing a ping-pong ball around. They must think that us cats are 
really stupid to be chasing a ball around the house, and having 
so TAUch fun. Well we're really not so dumb you know. I've 
seen grown hump.n men, on a machine called a T-V*, chase an 
oblong ball around and around on a closed in field in front of 
thousands of humans. Now if its anything thats dimwit ted, 
its that J '. 

For the meals I get, they are very much to my liking. I'll rell 
you how I always get my vray. They give me a dish of food and 
expect me to cat it. Well, I'll walk up to it, take a smell, 
and turn away. It's that simple. You ought a try it sometime. 

' The only human I don't like is the animal doctor. I think 
its called the vet. Those vets are mad witch-doctors, 
believe mell They keep cats and dop;s in wire jails, and 
iVe heard rumors from Mable and Priscilla (to name a few) 
that these vets turn us poor animals into frogs, or, or 
even humans. I guess they only change nnimals into different 
forms if they be bad, because I've been to the vet 2 times, 
and I've been given back to my owners in my natural form 
both times. 

Really, cats have the lifell 



The end. 
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(c) Memory Writing 

Have students recall a childhood experience such as the 
following example by Michael Foreman, an intermediate student: 

"And now, children, put your chairs in a circle," said 
Mrs. Bellon my kindergarten teacher, "And I will read you 
a story. Douglas I Clean-up your cubby hole. Look I Do 
you want all of your finger paintinj^s stepped on?" 

"I wan*a play on da jungle gym," he pleaded, "Get over 
here or you'll have to sit in the corner." And with that, 
she had all the little brats in a circle. "Do you know 
what tooth decay is?" Nobody said a word. An air of silence 
filled the room, except for Harold who was in the corner 
pulling Andy's hair. 

Harold had a crexvrcut and wore a pair of worn-out army boots, 
and looked a little like Corner Pile. Andy was a pudgy 
blond that wore hot-pants and shiny black boots. 

The teacher, being an observant lady in her late 20 's, 
spotted this and responded accordingly. "Now," she said, 
"Do any of you know what tooth decay is?" I raised my 
hand. "Tooth decay is when your teeth rot out of your 
head." 

"Yes Michael," she said reluctantly. And with that the 

kids began to look a little frightened. I looked around 

marveling at what I had done and grinned from ear to ear. 

The teacher, realizing the mood of the little kids, immeadiately 

attempted to stabilize the mood of her students. 

"I think I had better read this now. This is a story about 
two germs: Albert and Agnes. They eat up your teeth." Now 
the kids were frightened! Even I was a little shaken up 
because I had a germ complex. When I was four years old, I, 
because of a morbid fear of germs, scrubbed my hands raw. 

The teacher read her book all the way through with few 
casualities. "Now I'll show you how to brush your teeth." 
She reached into her little bag and pulled out a big pair 
of teeth and a tooth brush that looked like it was made 
from a tree branch. All the kids, panic stricken, ran to 
the back of the room crying. The teacher, bewildered, told 
us to take our naps. 

(d) Ask students to define certain words as they see them, 
writing down their own particular definitions on paper. 
Compare definitions among class members. Some suggested 
words are: "teacher," "brother," "teenager," '^yellow," 
"pig," etc. Now ask students to switch roles and define 
the words assuming the identity of the person or thing that 
they just defined; i.e., define teacher from the point of view 
of the teacher, teenager from the point of view of the 
parent. Discuss reasons for change in outlook. 



(e) !lave the students improvise conflict situations which emphasize 
point of view differences • After each inprovisatioii have students 
Involved sv^itch roles and then discuss how they changed 

their interpretation. 

(1) Parent and child confronting issues of lonp hair, late 
hours, going steady, report cards, clothing, etc. 

(2) Teacher and student discussing; behavior grades. 

(3) Principal and a student arguing over a cutting, 
smoking, etc. 

(f) Have the students pretend that they are Adam or Eve. Have 
students write a diary or have students pretend that they are 
the last survivors on the earth; have them write a diary. 

From Real Life 

(a) Have the students cut out letterr? to Ann Landers , Dear Abby, 
etc., x-r^th questions or problems. Have them avoid cutting out 
the syndicated columnist's answers. Have the students write an 
answer to the person with a problem. 

(b) Have the students write a letter for the school newspaper's 
Letters to the Editor column about "a problem, an issue, a 
suggestion. 

(c) Have students report on the most embarrassing moment. 

An example by Tony Beach, an intermediate student: 

The most ambarresing moment was the time I was at ski Incline 
at a race that I had been waiting for for alongtime because 
I had just gotten my new Fichcr's. Everybody was there my 
girl friend my family and friends, the left line seemed like 
hours but it was only 5 minutes. I ski down the starting gate 
and get in line for the start. The lino slowly gets smaller and 
smaller till It was my turn I slid doxm into the starting gate. 

The countdown started 5.4.3.2. 1. GO. I skated out of the gate 
I started in to my turn I finished the course fairly well when 
the told mc my time 23.7. I felt like going of a jump and 
doing double summer salt and doing out riggers doxm the hill. 
I told everybody my time they couldn't believe it and I went 
to tell my best friend my timo, which was better than his and 
he was a better skier than I was. I v;ent up to the board to 
check my time but before I had got there one of my friends came 
up to me and told me my time it was 33.7 instead of 23.7. I 
felt like dying. 

(d) Have the students write letters to the Chamber of Commerce or 
corporations requesting commerrial, manufacturing or consumer 

* ^±ifttormation (catalogs, specifications, maps, etc.). 

Wote: Addresses of corporations including name of president 
or chairman of the board are available in Thomas's Register 
and Standards and Poors Directory in the public library or 
can be obtained through individual requests by phone or in 
person from the reference librarians at the public libraries. 
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Have students respond to the followinf^ memory association: 
Have them look around the room until a person or object reminds 
them of a memory of theirr; from any time in their life. Have 
them write the true story of that memory as if they were writing 
to a close friend. (Preceding memory listing assignment is on 
page 53,) 

IfEMORY ASSOCIATION FOLLOWUP-GOING THROUGH THE SNOW 
by Lee Ann Geiglc, an Intermediate Student 

The flay had started out nicely. My grandparents had just left 
our house the week before. No^'7 they were at one of my aunts' 
house - the last stop before theyj,went home. They had traveled 
to just about all their childrens* homes. 

On March 9, 1967 in the evening my grandmother called my mom and 
told her that my grandfather died. The funeral V7as going to be 
on March 15, and we wete going to be there. They were going to 
fly the body back to Washburn, N.D. where they lived. Everybody 
was sad. Sadness like that was hard for us children to understand. 

I remember the next day at school, I told my friends that we 
were going to North Dakota and I would be out of school for at 
least two weeks. They all envied me. I don't think I really 
understood that my grandfather was dead. That evening my mom 
packed our clothes and got out all the mittens and hats because 
we would be going through snowy mountains. 

We left early the next morning, it was still dark out. It took 
us three days to get there. 

Everyone was there; all my aunts and uncles and cousins. We 
stayed with my grandmother and so did a few of the other families. 
Some of them were with another of my uncles who lived in that 
town. 

My brothers stayed with my grandparents on my father's side, 
when we went to the funeral. The part I reme-nber most about 
that service is when the whole family walked down the center 
aisle j, while everyone watched us. That always bothers me. We 
went to the cemetery and everyone gathered around the coffin. 
There were flowers around it and a flag on it. Some men took 
the flag, folded it up, and gave it to my grandmother. There 
was a military gun salute. Then we slowly drove back to town. 

We walked back to the church and had a sort of lunch. There 
were sandwiches and cakes, I remember wondering why we had 
that, I really didn't think anyone was hungry. 

When we finally got back to the house, everyone sat around 
talking. After a few days we had to go back home again. That's 
really all I remember about it. I don't remember if anything 
happened on the way home, it just slipped my mind. But some 
details stayed with me this long and feel I will always 
remember them. 
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(f) Have a student select a person in the class to interview. 
Have him try to ask questions which will reveal the unique 
qualities of this classmate. Then have the interviewer share 
interviev/s with the entire group or submit to school newspaper. 

(g) Show film 'Auto Wreck." Have the students write an on-the-spot 
broadcast of the accident. Or, in a similar vein, have them 
write a broadcast of a rocket launching. 

(h) After reading "Fifteen" in Counterpoint , have the students write 
an internal monologue wishing for something that is important 

to them, sucli as a room of their own, a cycle, a particular girl 
or boy friend to pay attention to them. 

(i) Have students record an everyday experience. 

An example by an intermediate student of an everyday experience: 

I can hear the crackling, sizzling bacon popping up and down 
and coming down with a splat. 

I can hear popcorn with a clicking sound against the plastic 
pan and banging up and down as the kemals turn into fluffy 
popcorn as it explodes in the pan. 

From Literature ^ 

(a) "Dr. Heidegger's Experiment" from Counterpoint . Ask 
students to assume the role of an observer witnessing the 
action of one of the following characters; Gascoigne, Medburn, 
the v;idow Kilogrew. 

(b) Have the students report their responses as they read this story 

An example by Randy Cross, an intermediate student: 

JONATHON LIVIUGSTON 
SEA GULL 

I think that the book Jonathon Livingston Seagull is based on 
human beings. The author uses seagulls instead of using 
people* To me this book shows how almost everybody wants to 
live by the old rules and how all people should set goals in 
their life. 

I think this book refers to people by the way the main seagull 
in this book tries to do something else than the rest of the 
crowd or flock. This bird set a goal to learn how to break the 
speed record for seagulls* This bird named Jonathon also had 
the urge w'^ try to tackle and defeat new things. 

In real life 9ome people try to do great feats, instead of using 
people this author uses seagulls* 

This bird Jonathon set goals in his life all of the other birds 
would hardly ever think of. Jonathon made goals that he v.ir»ted 
TiX)st to be able to do* 
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(c) "The Turtle" from Counterpoint . Ask the students to assume 
the identity of Tony on the evening of the day of the story 
in which he and his father had come across the turtle in 
the road. He is leaving tomorrow for overseas and might not 
see his father for a good many months. Have the students 
assume the persona of Tony and inrite a letter to the father 

in order to reestablish the bond he had before the unfortunate 
episode with the turtle. Have them try to explain the lessons 
Tony learned and discuss V7hat new insights he has about his 
father and about himself. 

(d) Dramatic Monologue 

Have the students X7rltc a dramatic monologue. 

Have students decide which dramatic monologues to audio-tape. 

Arrange interior monologues in which three students represent 
a teacher speaking to two students. Have the students wite 
a script in which the teacher is lecturing -to the students 
and one student answers with external responses, while the 
other student silently responds with interior monologue* 

(e) Autobiography: 

To follow the reading of The Diary of Anne Frank from 
Counterpoint , Have the students write an autobiography 
using memories, feelings, conversations, descriptions of places, 
character sketches and people, and narration of events. 

How long should an autobiography be? At least four chapters 
(more if you wish) • Feel free to include photographs and 
illustrations. 

Chapter 1 - Memories 

Have students think back on their early life and recollect an 
incident, something that happened that Lhey had strong feelings 
about, fear, anger, embarrassment, happiness, etc. Have the 
students tell about the incident and to Include a conversation 
and description. 

Chapter 2 - A Phase 

Have the students tell what happened to them during a certain 
period of their life covering many months or possibly several 
years: for example, the school or schools they went to as a 
child, their favorite gain^s and pastimes, their best childhood 
friend and things they did together. 

Chapter 3 - T he Present 

Have the students write abovit the most important person and 
the most Important thing in your life at the present. They 
can write about these separately or together. Have them include 
at least one incident i Ad as much conversation as they can. 
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Chanter 4 - The Future 

Have, the students write about any or all of these topics: 
what they hope to become or be liJce, v;hat they want to do with 
tiieir life, how they would like people to change, their hopes 
and fears about the future, this country and the v/orld in 
p^encral. How they want others to see them (what kind of 
person they are) , 

From Media 

(a) Show the students the film **House Jack Built" 2062-2 and ask 
them the following questions; 

(1) Your parents are angry about a poor grade in a certain 
course. Hov7 do you feel? Then you pull out your "Golden 
Mirror." What do you see? (Paper is the mirror.) 

(2) VJhen is Jack the happiest? Before or after getting mirror? 

(3) \'Jhat if everyone had a golden mirror, what would the world 
be like? 

(b) After the students have seen the film "Junkyard," have students 
write papers creating the setting and plot of a fictional story, 
based on a true experience. 

An example by Rhonda Nicholas, an intermediate student: 

As I climb up the snowy ledge, everything looks far-away 
beautiful. It looks like a picture post card you buy in the 
five & dime. I. climb on, every muscle in my body aching, 
thinking how I would like to throw my pack down the craggy 
mountain. I look up, and all around me noticing but huge 
mountains of granite. I feel as though I am nothing co*apared 
to these beautiful and spectacular sights. Finally^ the top 
is nearing. Trudging on I see a gray snuirrel po!;e its head 
from beneath a bush. It has a mouthful of nuts and looks at 
me greedily. 

I look down upon the lonj^ ascending ledge over wich I had just 
came. "It is covered with months of old snow, even though it is 
In the middle of August. As I look out over the valley, of wich 
I ' ad come several days before, I can see a hazy, smoky mist 
covering the trees. There is a clear, clean and fresh smell up 
here. A mixture of pine and smoke. The trees look like giants 
holding up their skirts exposing their bro\>m trunks. 

The huge boulders I had passed earlier looked like small grey 
marb les. 

Sitting on the edge of the ledge resting I a.Tt thinking how very 
little pain was well worth the view. 



My dad is looking at the map and he said that the lake should 
be right over to the left, and on I walked, blisters and all. 
After we had walked about a mile toward the so called lake, 
(I X7as beginning to wonder 1) 

V/e came upon this meadox/. My dad looked at the map and said, 
'^that's funny, I was sure the lake was over this way I He got 
out his map again and said, "OH NO I" To find out what the 
matter was, we were heading in the wrong direction, back up and 
over is how were supposed to go. I felt like crying. Oh 
well, up again. After x^e walked for about two miles we came 
upon another ledge to climb* Not quite as high as the first one 
though. (TllANK HEAVEN') My dad said the lake was right over 
this ledge and we could find a good camping spot. Onward we 
climbed, tired and aching. Finally the top I fell do\m onto a 
rock and took off my pack. I could have just screamed. There 
was the lake alright. Straight down about a mile. It looked 
perfectly square. Oh all sides of the lake there was nothing 
but huge boulders of granit. The lake itself was still frozen 
over and looked like a huge bathtub. Looking out across the 
valley over the lake, we could see a long winding trail leading 
up to another lake. But, we decided we had had enough adventures 
for one day. 
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C. Generalizing 

1, From One's ImaRination 

(a) Picture, photo writing: Ask 5?tudents to bring in their 
favorite pictures and photos. Exchange and write about them. 

(b) Resolutions for life in 1971. Many magazines have good 
articles at the end of the year about life during that y 
year. Each student should write his own resolutions for 

the world. 

(c) Have the students create a Utopia and write about life in that 
Utopia. This assignment has many possibilities by groups. They 
may write a play of life in Utopia or a fictional story of the 
inhabitants. 



2. From Real Life 

(a) Ask students to take a survey of some controversial issue, 

asking people from different generations, occupations, sexes, 
to give their opinion. Allow several days to complete the 
survey. Have each student record responses directly, using 
quotation marks. Remind them to use the same wording each 
time they ask their questions so not to influence the 
answer. The question should not encourage a mere "y^s" or ''no" 
response. Include eight of the following people in the 
survey: 



(1) 


one 


parent 


(2) 


one 


person over 60 


(3) 


one 


public servant (policemen, fireman, mailman, librarian) 


(4) 


one 


teacher 


(5) 


one 


intermediate student 


(6) 


one 


child under 7 


(7) 


one 


neighbor 


(8) 


one 


college student 


(9) 


one 


businessman 


(10) 


one 


religious figure 



Typical questions for the survey might be the following: what 
do you think about the legalization of marijuana, where do you 
stand on Women •s Lib issue, what is your opinion of President 
Nixon? 



Discussion afterward should emphasize differences in viewpoints, 
understanding diversit)'', warning against generalizing about 
life outlooks, or any particular group, etc. 

(b) What the World Needs Now 

Each student finishes his statement discussing types of 
solutions he feels to be good to ameliorate some physical, 
spiritual and intellectual problem that mankind suffers from. 



ERIC 
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How to plan a perfect murder. 

TllE PERFECT MURDER 
by an Intermediate Student 

My name is Gary, the story I*ine going to tell you is true. 
The way I found out about it is the person who did it told 
me. And here^s how it goes. 

Johny was a young man who had alway's been friendly and very 
pleasant to be with. I was his best friend and he trusted me 
with everything. I guess his worst problem used to be that he 
was lonely. I really could *nt understand because everyone liked 
him. 

One day he fell for a beautiful girl who. was about twenty one, 
one year younger than him. Diane liked him very much, and 
then they became very fond of each other. On May third 
nineteen Seventy they were married. I never really cared for 
her I don't know why but I didn't like her. 

It was the night before they were married. Joe the bartender 
through a stag party for Johny. Johny did*nt really feel like 
doing anything, I did'nt know why, so I went over and asked him, 
■*Whats v/Tong"? "I got my notice thats telling me I've been drafted, 
you know what that mean's? Its riuned all my plan's." 

"How long before you go"? "One week." "Just tell diano you'll 
haft to cut the honeymoon short." 

The next day they were married^ They left Immedeitly for thier 
honeymoon, (They vouldent tell anything because they did'nt 
want to be bothered o) 

When they came home he said good-by to both of us. 

It had been one year that Johny was gone. IM thought I'd go 
over and comfort her. \Jhcn I got thier I knocked. No one 
answered. I went around and looked in the windox^. To my 
amazement she was having an affair with another man. I knew 
who he was his name was Joe the bartender. 

When Johny came home I told him everything. I left. I wont 
somewhere. Johny went over the Joe's house when he got there 
he V7as dead. He fiared the police came and arrested him for 
murder one. The judge had him hung. 

Can you guess who killed Joe. 

Have the students write a monologue explaining to their parent 
or the vice principal or some other adult the problems and 
frustrations of being 13 (or their age) . 

Dialogue: Hold a debate or panel discussion on a controversial 
issue of importance to the students. Have each student \7rite 
a dialogue with an adult or with a peer on some major 
conflict. 
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(f) Have the students assim n tfiat they arc the inventors of t.u* 
items below. Have thctn explain their Invention to a group of 
friends. Then they arc to sell it to a manufacturer. 

(1) A generator for producing electric current direct from 
atomic energy instead of the indirect method of utilizing 
its heat, was invented by a former professor of electrical 
engineering at Harvard. The charged particles emitted by 
the reactor are channelled into a stream by electromagnets. 
(Pat. No. 2, 748,339) 

(2) A chemical compound effective against body lice was found 
by f.7o chemists of the Department of Agriculture and made 
available to the people of the U.S. (Pat. No, 2, 768,927) 

(3) An improved hand grenade in the shape of a baseball, 
containing 2,300 tiny steel pellets, which can be thrown 
60 ft. or more, penetrate a 1-in. board at 15 ft. but be 
ineffective 60 ft. away, thus protecting the thrower, was 
invented at Frankford Arsenal, North Philadelphia, and 
assigned to the U.S. Army. (Pat. No. 762,203) 

(4) A vaccine against the world's worst cattle disease, 
rinderpest. (Pat. No. 2, 75*:, 176) 

(5) An apparatus for automatically backing a car for parking. 
(Pat. No. 2, 760,119) 

(g) Have students compose memory "snatches," using Joan Baez's 
autobiography Daybreak as a model. Have the students organize 
these memory snatches categorically, friends, family, places, 
etc., for later use in their autobiographies. Students are to 
write memories on separate pages and later incorporate them 

in their autobiography. 

3. From Literature 

(a) Tell students the story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Assuming 
that they are Dr. Jekyll, have them write his prescription for 
the potion on the outside of Dr. Jekyll *s bottle which transformed 
his personality. 

(b) "The Turtle" from Counterpoint . Ask the students to assume 
the. identity of a member of the Railroad Flat Committee to 
Preserve Nature. They are to prepare a speech for membership 
about how people from the City, especially the youth, have 
little regard for the animal life ir the Sierras. 

(c) Have students read a novel and then the play based on that novel. 
Ask them if they like the play or the novel better. Have them 
explain why. Ask them to discuss the major differences between 
the novel and the play. 

ESSAY "SOUNDER" 
by Don Tycer, an Intermediate Student 

I like the novel Sounder more tl^an the drama because tho drama 
does*nt express the feelings of the relationship betw^^en Sounder 
and the family the way the novel does. I also "think the novel 
had more meaning of life to it then the drama. The drama seemed 
empty of feeling while the novel expressed the way life was in 
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It also* expressed how people felt about blacks in those (lays. 
The drdma changed the novel around to much and it took all 
the feeling of sadness and despair out of it. David Lee Seemed 
like a different boy in the drama then in the novel. He seemed 
strange and unreal in an eerie sort of way. 

Even Nathan seemed a strange cheery man when he should be sad. 
In the novel, Sounder was talked about more and shown more in 
the novel then in the drama. In the drama it seems like the 
name should 'nt be Sounder because they don't show him enough 
It seems to focus mostly on Nathan and the family. 

It seems like all they talk about in the drama is ho\^7 they are 
afraid of starving and, Nathan at the prison camp. 

From Media 

(a) Show pictures of. f>o different groups of people. Ask the 
students to speculate on the different characterf;' feelings and 
on what kinds of people they are. Would the people from one 
group get along with those in the other? 

(b) Have the students assume that they are a figure portrayed in 
a photograph (maybe of a crowd on a street, a figure looking 
at a polluted creek, etc.) or transparency and ask them to 
write a latter to President 'Nixon on some issue with which 
they feel a personal involvement, 

(c) Have the students assume they are parents writing to school 
authorities criticizing the dangers of permissive or 
authoritarian teaching in public schools. 



(d) By presenting a large photograph , an overhead transparency 
projected onto a screen, or a picture fron a book mounted in 
the opaque projector, have the students give titles or captions 
to the picture. 

(e) Have students discuss the problem of noise pollution. 

An example by an intermediate student about the problems of 
street noise: 

Same of the problems of the city have to do with noise pollution. 
People talk on the street and you can hear every word they say. 
There is so much noise pollution that if you lived in the city 
all of your life you could go deaf. Some people think maybey 
the noise only goes on in the day time, they're wrong. It goes 
on 24 hours a day. You can get useu to it after awhile, but 
people who have just come to the city think they never will. It 
keeps them up at night and when they finally do go to sleep it 
wakes them up. 

There are so many horns blowing, whistles blascing, people 
talking, and street cars rumbling, that you can get so confused 
you can get in a wreck* 



ASSESSMENT - EVALUATIOll : AH limiODUCTIOU 



Can I7riting Be Evaluated ? 

The question of hox^^ to assess student writing is a difficult one because it is 
complicated by the fact that writing is a process and yet most instruments we 
use that measure behavior yield results that are essentially products. We infer 
a relationship between what the student does when tested (his product) and the 
process that is going on in his mind when he is wit^nv-. This process defies 
objective measuring; hence, we tend to rely exclusively on norm-referenced 
measurements or multiple choice tests that place t]ve student performance along 
the bcale which relates his behavior to the averag^i or mean perfoimance of the 
greater student population. Or, on the other hand, we rely on criteria-referenced 
measurements that place the student's behavior at levels or increments that are 
sequenced toward mastery of that skill or ability. In both cases, a ^reat deal of 
subjectivity is involved in the preparation of te^t items. In the former, the 
author of the test items poses a question that purports to challenge the student 
writer to compose a response that comes close to the idea the test atithor fomulated 
when he vnrote the question. In the later case, the notion of mastery is open to 
question and the relatedness of each test itc i along a continuum must ba serit .sly 
pondered, let alone the relevance of the test item. 

Also, there is a great danger when we try to evaluate a student's written work by 
overtesting to the point that we spend an inordinate amount of class time testing, 
time that could more profitably be spent on instruction or allowing the students to 
simply write silently. To be sure, evaluation or documentation is necessary; and, 
in fact, a teacher spends much time performing acts of accountability for a variety 
of audiences during a single period of instruction, A teacher takes roll, tells the 
class as a whole how it is doing, tells individual pupils that they are doing well 
or need improvement, hands back papers and tests vj±t\\ ^^itten comments, corresponds 
with counselors and with parents, records' in the grade book students* performances 
that cumulatively will yield an abstract grade of the student's performance over 
time. Other meaningful ways of evaluating are tapes, revealing patterns of language 
development, files of sample papers, quality and quantity of types of c:ompositions 
written, the amount of attention the student pays to the written v/ord in context 
other than the English classroom, and/or the extent to v;]ilch he compares the written 
word with the visual symbol or other comparisons of media* 

V7e must also keep in mind that many student behaviors which are the goals of a 
teacher for a particular class are manifested hours after the class is over; 
they are, therefore, lost as evidence of success. All of Mio more sophisticated 
means of assessing an individual are expenBive and time consuming, so the quest ioa 
of priorities must be asked: is the goal of teaching composition the improvement 
of the process of learning how to write or is the goal to evaluate the v/riting 
process? 

Eor Whom is Evaluation Most Relevant and Important ? 

The answer to the question posed above must be the student, lie wants to know 
how he is doing, he wants recognition for his success, he wants to knov; where 
he is deficient, and he war's to know how he can remedy that deficiency. Quite 
often he is the best judge of his own performances. The second most important 
audience for evaluaLion. is the teach r, but the teacher is concerned with not 
only one child but also the other students in the class. In intermediate and 
high school situations, the number for which the teacher is responsible is more 
like 150 students. The teacher wants to kno^^ how well a whole class is doing 
because he or she is motivated by a professional interest and a dedicated 
commitment to help students impr.ove. 
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The relationship between the teacher and the learner forms an I -Thou bond, each 
engaged in a dialectical process of instruction, assessment, individual guidance, 
and growtli. The dedicated humanistic teacher Is concerned with each child's 
development over a period of instruction. With 150 students thorough study of 
each chiJd is a mathematical impossibility. 

The parent is also an iraportant audience involved with the process of evaluation 
because the father and mother are specifically interested with their child's 
development and how the child compares with other children. 

The next audience is the department chairman in tlie secondary school. He or she 
is interested in class performance and the effectiveness of the curricular program. 
Also, a principal is interested as the instructional leader of the school and is 
concerned with whether or not the school is running smoothly. 

The central office administration is another audience that is interested in 
evaluation because it is accountable to the local taxpayer and State educational 
agencies. No^'less interested is the school district's board of education and the 
lucal press agencies. They are mainly concerned with relative performance of the 
schools within the district. At the State level, the Departtnent of Education, 
tlie Board of Education, and the Legislature are interested in the cost effectiveness 
of class instruction, and at the Federal level agencies are concerned with parallel 
issues. 

The point is that one can consider eac^ audience from the child-taacher-parcnt , 
I-Thou relationships as a center with each following audience as a concentric 
circle around that central point with the Federal government the outermost circle. 
Past the child-teacher-parent, the circles represent a different level of reality, 
an I-It relationship with the student, not a bond between a child and an adult, but 
a nexus betvyeen an official audience and anonymous students. 

Some Questions To Think About 

This lengtliy introduction has been necessary in order to put into perspective the 
arduous task teachers have of constantly monitoring students' writing. The teacher 
should keep a number of questions in mind as he or she considers ways of 
assessing writing: 

1. Is writing a skill? Is it a mental process? 

2. Does one master writing? 

3. Is there a sequence of skills that lead to the masterv of writing? 

4. How objective are objective mul'iiiple choice tests of writing? Is there such 
a thing as a writing test in which the student does no witing but merely 
marks options? 

5. Do measurable changes in writing constitute real changes ii the writing 
competency of learners? 

6. Do criteria reference measures adequately demonstrate cognitive and affective 
growth in writing competence? 
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7. Does the attempt to control r-ihort-'temi, easily measured skills work against 
the attainment of a lonp,-ranR:e goal of Icarninr. how to write? 

8. Does the teacher's imposition ot a specific skill prevent student's self- 
correction and exploration of new areas of writing? 

9. Are specific writing skills and their sequencing, hrxscd on sound theory and 
research on the processes, comnet:encie5 , and behaviors being developed? 

D. The Teacher's Lanp.uag ing rfop.ram 

With the ideas stated above in mind, the teacher of writing can first consider his 
composition program as a v/bole. One might want to follov/ a ratio of the types of 
writing: recording, reporting, and generalizing. For instance, in grade 7 the 
ratio of recording to reporting to generalizing might be 2:4:1; whereas, in the 
8th grade it might be 3:3:2. These ratios would also suggest the sequence in which 
assignments would be given to stdents. Another v7ay l6 approach the overall program 
would be to follow the recommendation of Ken Mncrorie: 

**You will write, and your papers will be read around this table (class). 
The class is designed to move you from success to success. For the 
first month neither you nor I will talk about anything weak in the 
papers. Only the strong places. I will reproduce sentences or passages 
I think are strong and you will say why you like the passage, or just 
that you like it and you don't know wliy. If you are not moved by the 
writing, you will say nothing. Keep your papers in one folder. I will 
not grade them until the end of the semester. In the meantime, you will 
be getting more responses to your \jovk than you ever got from a grade. 
Good writing will be reproduced and read and praised. Later in the 
semester we will comment on weaknesses, as well as strengths. If at 
any time you feel desperate for a grade, because dnd has promised you a 
new car if you get a B or you need a grade for application to Harvard Law 
School, bring the folder and I will give it a grade as of the moment." 

In addition to having the students accumulate their papers, the teacher would want 
to assign as much sensory OTiting and descrintion as possible throughout the year. 
One method of avoiding the possibility of students losing tlieir own papers, is for 
the teacher to staple each new paper onto the past papers and keep them in one 
drawer to hand back to the student after the newest paper hcis been read. This way 
he can compare his past errors and successes with the ones just evaluated. 

Another method of reducing the amount of reading of student papers is for the 
teacher to assign a brief paragraph each day of the week. Perhaps at the 
beginning the teacher may provide a topic sentence, such as, "I liked this story 
about the kitten because ..." After each writing exorcise the teacher vrill 
collect the papers but will not read them. On Friday frhe teacher will pass 
back all of the students' papers. From the collection, each student will 
select one to be carefully evaluated by the teacher. . Before he resubmits the 
paper he has selected he vrill hav<^ an opportunity to rewrite it before it is 
graded. 

E . The Purposes Of This Compos it .on Program 

Among many of the goals of thJ composition program are the following: 

The students will have had experience of composing by speakings x^riting, 
acting, and hopefully filming. Since language requires an orchestration of 
r^xpr^rience , each mode of composing possessing its unique advantages in 
communica t Ing • 




2. Students will be aware that langMage is a means of self-discovery. As 
E.M. Forrester questions, **lIo^<r cnn I know what I tldnk until I hear what I 
say or see what I write?" 

3. Students will realize that whea man encounters the ambiguous, the chaotic, or 
the unfathomable, he ^^ythologizcs to place that which disturbs him in a 
context; he metaphors to establish the Identity of the opaque, and languages 
to share and receive the ordering of the disordered experience. 

4. Students will expect from their teachers languaging assignments, a number 
of aspects of the exercise that will provide them with something to work 
with such as the nurpose for composing, the audience for whom the message is 
directed, the persona that is most approprial:c for hiio to adopt, the 
attitude or a stance toward the siibject of his message and/or the tone or 
degree of formality or Informality with v?hich he will select his diction. 

5. Students will know how to vary their language according to the purnose and 
the audience to whom they wrilie. 

6. Related to the nreceding, students will liave adequate precomposing or 
stimulation exercises before they are required to write. 

7. Students will know that they can rely on their fellow students as editors 
of statements and that they may even be graded by these editors. 

\ ■ 

8. Students will know that language is playing with symbols for the purpose 
of creating order or disorder. Just as the pigment of paint can be used to 
play, to explore, or to express one's feelings. 

Correcting a Paper 

With the above in mind, the teacher confronted by a student's paper may ask the 
following questions, the answers of which may or may not determine the fulfillment 
of the above goals: 

1. Can the writer shift styles to suit different sorts of audiences? 

2. Is he accustomed to sizing up situations and adapting himself to the 
expectation of variety o'" audiences? 

3. Not that the writer should slavishly adopt net; persona in each occasion, but 
does he compose and design situations by the very language he cliooses v/hen he 
writes? 

A. Can he maintain a consistent point of viev; when he v;ants to and change when 
he wants to do that? 

5, Is t'ae speaker or writer able to order information so that the listener 
or. reader knows what he needs to know at each point in the narration or the 
exposition? 

6, Are his ideas structured logically or are they only a grocery list of notions? 

7, Does he use his language transformations only where they are appropriate, 
producing a sequence of language constructions tliat describes a line of 
thought? 



3. 



Can the writer subordinate linguistically what he has already subordlxiated 
in his thoughts and feelings? 
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9. Can the writer find a metaphor that captures the essentials of the 
composition or parts of the composition? 

10. How much red ink should I use when I find errors in the student's 
paper? One answer to this last question is in tht^ f/;otation by 
Paul Dlederich in the Introduction of this )-^uide on page i. 



515/1 
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ONE MODEL FOR EVALUATING COHPOSITION AJH) ACHIEVING DI- f'ATmtF.NTAL COALS IN LATIGUAGING 

Dy Dill Drirber. 
Foothill TiitcrTnedinte Scliool. 



At Foothill Intermediate School, comporiitlnn Is tr.aj>ht in l\ao (.lirferent styles. 
The seventh grade uses one approach, tlie cl^/i'it'- r.rado another. 

The seventh grade teochers take the concept of IMn nw\ ]l\r. Creations and develop 
a whole Social Studies - Lanp,uap,G Arts curriculum about the theme of mans* creativity. 
In writing they incorporate a variety of literary genre. On the seventh grade level, 
four teachers team teach a HumaniLies prop:ram. kach teacher has an English - Social 
Studies background, hut also each teacher has aviotber strong; interest in a Fine 
Arts area which he teaches for a three x^eek elective pariod during* each quarter. 
The four teachers teach for a 90 minute block of time with the same students. 
Subjects are intemingled so an observer proba'^ly would tiru] it difficult to detect 
a definite Social Studies or Lanj^ua^'^o Arts concent. The lour teachers set p,eneral 
goals for the year and then each (juartor redefined tlicn to more specific goals. 

The eighth grade teachers contain themselves within the Language Arts discipline 
and do not block a program with the Social Studies teachers. During the first 
semester more stress is placed on grammar and composition skills in the traditional 
sense than during the second semester. The second semester is not devoid of 
composition, but more literary genres are investigated atul nuestions are posed for 
reaction purposes. 

Description of Proj ect i 

All eight teachers met at the beginning of the 1972-7'3 sr!iool year and agreed 
to the general guidelines of tlie project. Forty seventh i^radors and forty eighth 
graders were selected through a random samnle. Half the students on each grade 
level were considered accelerated and half were at grade jev(}l by grade achievement 
and standardized ^rest scores. 

Each student was to vrrite 5 to 7 papers over the school ye-^r^ These papers were 
duplicateG^ so that the originals could be evaluated and returned to tlie students 
within the normal length of time. Through attrition, our yamplo of students v/as 
reduced so that v;e ended with twenty students on Crich gradr level, vjitli at least 
seven papers in each folder. Since our original safnplc wnn rando:^^, we assumed the 
remaining forty students had a similar academic profi U^. Ilv tal:lng a ranciom 
sample of ten from the forty, we found ou:: assumption wo*' valid. 

Evaluati on 

In September, 1973, the evaluation of this writing proi(*ct 11 initiate our 
"Inservicc Program'* for Composition Curriculum at Foothill for the 1973-7^» 
school year. The eighth grade teachers will rate the seventli grade papers and the 
seventh grade teachers v/ill rate the eighth grade paners. A rating scale of 1 to 8 
will be used. One half the papers of a grade or approximately 70 paners, will he 
given to two teachers for each of them to read and rate so tliat each paper V7ill be 
rated by two teachers* General criteria will be agreed upon for the rating 
scale. Names of the students will be covered and the dates deleted and coded. 
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Three general questions are being asked: 

!• Can a random set of compositions be vnritten and evaluated on .1 rating scale 
through an Impressionistic method and have a positive correlation to the 
sequence in which the papers were written* 

2. Do students improve writing skills over a period of time - In this case 
approximately eight months? 

3. Does the more traditional approach to composition instruction enrich a 
student* 3 growth in writing more or less than an innovative approach? 

m/4 
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